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Little women, little men, 





Hearts are light when years 
ave ten; 

Eyes ave bright and cheeks 
ave red 

When life’s cares are all 
ahead. 


“The Little Army” 
by Edgar A. Guest 














This 10-Point Test 
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Health 
Comfort 
Convenience 
Strength 

. Durability 


Years of collaborating with America’s 
leading educators, together with our own 
exhaustive research and experiments, have 
resulted in equipment noticeably superior 
in comfort, efficiency, and durability. Cor- 
rect posture, good health, better discipline, 
and higher grades are dividends that 
prove the extra value built into National 
Products. All National Equipment meets 
this 10-point test. 

The Moeser Extended Arm Rest is a 
wonderful improvement. The back is sup- 
ported; pupils have adequate writing space 
with proper arm_ support; they look 
straight forward, without twisting — the 
posture is comfortable, convenient, and 
healthful. 

We manufacture desks of many designs. 
Send for our complete Catalog. 
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Compactness 
Lasting Finish 
Harmonious Design 
Simplicity 

. Sanitation 
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No. 101. Com- 
bination Desk 
with Moeser 
Arm Top. Stand- 
ards finished in 
durable, baked 
enamel; woods, 
in National pro- 
cess finish, both 
in a soft brown 
color, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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toNATIONAL 
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EXCELLENCE 


that merits the 


School Board’s Selection 


In selecting Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board for any school installation, 
school boards may do so with confi- 
dence that the market affords no better 
blackboard investment. So high a 
standard of quality has been built into 
it, that Sterling is guaranteed by its 
makers for the life of the building. An 
irrevocable guarantee, pledged by the 
integrity and reputation of a 46 year 
old institution stands squarely behind 
it. A finer black writing surface, a body 
that seasons and improves with age— 
warp and buckle proof and strictly 
fireproof—these are but a few of the 
features that reflect the excellence of 
this lifelong Blackboard—and merit 
your selection. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet are giving sterling performance 
daily in schools the country over. 
Write for descriptive catalog No. ws9 


Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes - Maps - Erasers - Crayon 
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Calumet is an 
old reliable 
standard of gen- 
erations of thrifty 
housewives. Nearly 
half a century of ex- 
perience is back of 
every can you _ buy. 
No experimenting in 
its manufacture, no 
mistakes, failures, or 
regrets in its use. Try 
it. You’ll see a decided 
improvement in your 
bakings — yes, and 
you'll taste it, too. 
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‘THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 212 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Some Wonderful Books 


for Primary Pupils 


Judging by what educators have said is 
results when these new books are used, they 
are truly wonderful books for primary pupils. 

Story Games with Pictures and Numbers....... 48 cents 
A silent reader and workbook for primary grades, with testa 
involving number work, writing, spelling, and drawing, 

Work: and Play with Words......................005 cents 
First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
a3 symbols of ideas, 

Emedley & Olsen New Primer................-20:0+% 60 cents 
A carefully graded reading book’ with correct * vocabulary, 
unity and continuity ia organization, and effective word re- 
view. 

medley & Olsen New First Reader................. 64 cents 
Much new and original matter very well unified and includ- 
ing a large amount of material for silent reading. 

Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader............... 68 cents 
Many new stories and devices designed to hold ‘the child’s 
attention and mako him think about what he reads, 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling........... 20 cents 
Correlated lessons which lead to the establishment of correct 
responses and habits, and the consequent absence of errors in 
writing and spelling. 

Four and Twenty Famous Tales.... .. ............ 24 cents 
Attractive short storics for silent reading i in the iower grades, 
with devices for determining thought-getting ability, 

Forty Famous Stories..,..... ocedne cc CGle 
A silent reader for fourth ‘grade, including spe ed d and comy re 
hension tests based on stories young folks find much delight 
in reading. 

MANE MI cere cacerscscnecceckeucces teveciuens 20 cents 
A silent re: ader for second. grads, mado. up of directions which 
the pupils ‘‘Read’’, then ‘Do’ 

Safety First Storics and Pictures (Gr. 3and4).......16 cents 

airy Folk Storics‘and Pictures (Gr.3and4)....... 16 cents 

Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim (Gr.2and3)..... .16 cents 
These thr e books present new silent reading material with 
appropriate comprehension tests, and interesting seat work in 
the form of pictures to color. 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste...........16 cents 
Peter Rabbit Pi Pietures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ... .16 cents 


Mother ‘Goose Pictures to Cut, Coloz-, and Paste. ...16 cents 
Gr. 2 and 3 
These thee eae provide truly purposeful seat work which 
is unusually effective in vocabulary building. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of price, subject to returns 
If you haven’t received a copy of our new catalogue, let us know 


immediately.. It contains detailed de scriptions of all of our books 
and specimen pages from many of them. 


HALL& MCCREARY COMPANY “°° chitago: Av 
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THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


WORK axe PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


HALL & MSCREARY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


STORY GAMES 


wm PICTURES «» NUMBERS 
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For Week-end Trips 
and Vacations 


For your outings this fall plan to ride the Orange Line— 
always an enjoyable trip—pleasant scenery. 


Orange Line Coaches make regular frequent trips between 
Madison, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Omro, Ripon, 
Princeton, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Portage, 
Stevens Point, Kilbourn, Prairie du Sac and intermediate 
towns. 


The Orange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER and LIGHT COMPANY 











Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


COMING 


FRIDAY November 9 2:15P_M. 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


MARION TALLEY 


In Concert 
The sensational young coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 





You should not miss this opportunity to hear the most marvelous song 
bird of the present age 


TICKETS $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, on sale at 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 
BRADFORD’S - - - 411 BROADWAY 
Phone Broadway 414 
Mail Orders: A deposit of 20% must accompany your order. Tickets will be 


held until 5 P. M. the day before the concert. If not called for by that time 
the deposit will be forfeited and the tickets sold. 
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To The Teachers of Wisconsin 


Greetings—We are glad you are back. We hope you have had a pleas- 
ant, restful summer, and that you are glad to be back. 


A tremendous force in our nation trooped back to meet you and they 
have taken their places before you. 


The long summer rest, with its accompanying out-of-door activities, has 
made them healthier, stronger, browner, and more vivacious. 


; They may be restless for a time under school confinement, but their 
bright and cheerful faces radiate joy, and hope, and happiness. 


Their smile is a smile of confidence in your ability to inspire them and 
to lead them through a year of development and achievement. 


Their presence is a challenge to you so to lay your plans, that every 
ounce of energy that has been turned over to you may be capitalized for a 
healthy growth and an harmonious development of the powers of each of 


To make the best of the situation requires that each of you enter the 
schoolroom with an abundance of good health, a broad vision, a sense of 
humor, a supply of optimism, and in the same joyful spirit brought to it by 
your boys and girls. 

And may you through daily exercise, a good measure of recreation, and 
sufficient mental diversion maintain a goodly supply of physical energy, and, 
in turn, nervous stability, mental alertness, optimism, and enthusiasm, 
throughout the year. 

We congratulate you upon the opportunity that lies before you, and we 
wish you an abundance of success in your great undertaking. 




















The Touch 


By Davip O. COATE 
State Teachers College, La Crosse 


Y THE title is meant the human touch. 
B One would suppose that teachers, dealing 

with children and being almost as inti- 
mately and continuously in contact with youth 
as are parents, would increase in sympathy and 
human interest in about the same way. But 
observation too frequently shows the opposite 
to be true; so that one is forced to make two 
classes; (1) those teachers who are at the same 
time pleasant, considerate, companionable, 
sane, common-sensible persons, and (2) those 
who are just teachers. 

It is the frequency with which this type of 
“mere teacher” is met that often causes teach- 
ers to be considered as a special class, apart 
from the community and its interests. In the 
larger cities especially they have so small a 
part in the city’s life that teachers often com- 
plain of having no social life, and when civic, 
literary, or social work is undertaken or ap- 
pointments made, the teachers are ignored. 
“They would not be interested; they are school 
teachers,” is the reason assigned for this 
neglect. 

Perhaps this attitude has come about, in 
part, in this way. Teachers have devoted 
themselves to the intellectual side of the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s lives, until they 
have come to regard themselves as specialists, 
having real concern for the pupils’ intellectual 
life only; custodians, as it were, of intellectual 
development, until, as a result, the teacher has 
almost forgotten that those students are also 
bundles of emotional, social, and other pos- 
sibilities—are human beings. 

This detachment and dehumanization often 
manifests itself in ways unique and peculiar to 
teachers, as others see them. The teacher may 
be seen racing across vacant lots and running 
to school in most undignified fashion, in order 
to be in the classroom before the gong sounds. 
“I would run all the way to school; make 
short cuts through back yards and over lawns 
rather than let my class know I could be a 
minute tardy,” said one of these mere teachers. 
But why? Doesn’t a clerk or a bookkeeper 
occasionally arrive at his work a minute tardy 
if something unforeseen arises? And doesn’t 
he explain the cause, on the assumption that 
both he and the employer have social as well 
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as business or professional relations; that they 
are both human beings fitted into organized 
society, and, in short, that his employer under- 
stands some things? The average citizen can- 
not understand, for example, why my fellow 
teacher, stopped for a brief word on his way 
to class, should say impatiently, “You will 
have to see me another time; it is almost my 
class hour.” 

This is not a plea, be it said, for laxity or 
irregularity, or habitual tardiness in attending 
to one’s vocational duties. On the contrary, 
every real teacher has the reputation for regu- 
lar, faithful performance of duty; and if so, 
an occasional unavoidable delay only proves to 
the class that this teacher of theirs also has 
human relationships and is a part of the com- 
munity. 


Another mark of the machine-made teacher 
is the inflated opinion he holds of his own 
position and authority. It is shown by his 
unwillingness to accept as valid any student 
excuses for irregularity in attendance, by his 
considering all excuses as bluffs, or alibis, by 
his refusing to grant anything not nominated 
in the bond. This sort of petty tyranny is a 
part of his pride of place, and is even now 
not infrequently found among teachers. 


Schools, at least too many of them, are still 
safe for autocracy. One hears pupils say of 
some teacher, ‘Why explain or tell him the 
truth? He would not believe you.” This is 
the teacher, too, whose opinion of the com- 
parative importance of his own class hour is 
so exaggerated that he has lost all sense of 
values. His idea is that no school undertak- 
ing, class play, or community aftair can pos- 
sibly justify any deviation from his own regu- 
lar work, the shortening of his hour, or ex- 
cusing a pupil to take part in anything else. 
He does not know that education, develop- 
ment, also comes to a pupil through various 
extra-class activities. Any leniency in this 
way, or in such a thing as allowing a young 
girl to miss her class in order to make better 
railroad connection home by day train, and 
thus avoid a half night’s wait alone at a coun- 
try railway station,—all vuch yielding as this 
places one, to the “mere teacher,” among the 
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“easy marks,” those teachers of ‘‘snap courses.” 

What a prime lesson in sympathy is learned 
from laughter too, if this poor teacher but 
knew it!—the sense of humor, the lubricator 
of school machinery, the saving grace of the 
teacher! How can this over-serious, aloof 
teacher, who is so much a thing apart, help 
youth to make those satisfactory contacts with 
life and with his fellowmen, which is the chief 
aim of education? 

The ‘New Education” schools are making 
rapid progress in this and European coun- 
tries, with their greater interest in the indi- 
vidual as against class and grade advancement. 
They are making education more rapid, more 
practical, more 


terest, which at one bound often changes the 
whole student life from perfunctory work to 
vitalized effort; this, which is caught from an 
inspiring teacher, not tawght—love of learn- 
ing, scholarship, character, that elude any tests 
or measuring scales yet devised. No set task 
things may be measured by the true-false and 
various other rule-of-thumb tests and measure- 
ments, the most important values, the essen- 
tials in education, as in life and character, are 
not ponderable. The essentials are ever the 
intangible: personality; this newly acquired in- 

He has not progressed far in thinking on 
education, nor has he observed very widely, 
who knows not that, while many valuable 
will reveal them; 
but they may be 





pleasant. And all 
this influence is 
making it more and 
more difficult for the 
time-serving peda- 
gogue (with his cut- 
and-dried methods 
and his teaching of 
subject instead of 
students) to secure 
and hold a job; for 
“job” it is in his 
eyes, as with all 
those who are in 
the profession mere- 
ly for the loaves and 
fishes. It doesn’t re- 
quire the spirit of 
prophecy to predict 
that the time is not 
distant when he will 


life begins. 


Woodrow 





F I am constantly 

toward you of instructing you, you 
may regard me as a very well informed 
and superior person, but you have no 
affection for me whatever; whereas if 
I have the privilege of coming into 
your life, if I live with you and can 
touch you with something of the scorn 
that I feel for a man who does not 
use his faculties at their best, and can 
be touched by you with some keen, in- 
spiring touch of the energy that lies 
in you and that I have not learned to 
imitate, then fire calls to fire and real a 


discovered by the 
real teacher, who 
discriminates, who 
is always alert to 
discover and en- 
courage the “lad 
o’pairts,” or lassie. 
This newborn inter- 
est is seen in the 
brightened eye, the 
falter in the voice, 
the catch in the 
breath, the illumined 
countenance, when 
noble utterance 
from a master mind 
is being read or ex- 
plained. 

It is, moreover, 
the teachers with 


in the attitude 


Wilson, as President 
of Princeton 








be crowded out of 

the profession and relegated to a calling more 
in keeping with his circumscribed personality 
and aims, and his place filled with the teacher 
whose genial touch makes the whole world 
kin. 

Such pedagogues as here described have yet 
to learn that education is not a matter of 
quantity; that, for the student beyond the sec- 
ondary school especially, real education is self- 
education, and that it begins when the student, 
under the inspiration and sympathy of a 
teacher with personality and the human touch, 
becomes interested in some line until he will 
pursue truth, at any personal sacrifice of ease, 
whither it may lead. Such a student then be- 
gins to spend long hours in the laboratory, to 


| browse and nibble through the whole library, 


to burn the midnight oil. It is thus that the 


scientist, the man of letters, the scholar is born. 


this rich personality 
that are the milestones of progress in the edu- 
cation of each of us. The rest do not matter. 
Even their names and faces are forgotten. The 
writer recalls—-he is sorry to record—only one 
real teacher in his elementary school life; an 
eighth grade teacher, who for the first time 
made him feel that there was an undiscovered, 
but attainable, world of thought and beauty 
beyond. Two such teachers touched his life 
in the secondary school; but one, for a short 
period, in the normal school, and several in 
the universities attended. In every case these 
teachers were the embodiment, the exemplars, 
of those desirable things in which the writer 
had become so vitally interested. Their kindly 
sympathy and helpful suggestions, combined 
with their ripe scholarship and general culture 
—what they were, quite as much as what they 
said—, it was this which seemed to beckon so 
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alluringly to the scholarly heights which they 
had attained, and to say, “With time and pa- 
tient effort you too may win this goal.’ The 
Greatest Teacher was a model, an exemplar. 
Isn’t it what we are that speaks the loudest? 

But as long as school officials hold the fre- 
quently repeated notion that anyone’s place can 
readily be filled, that no teacher is of vital im- 
portance to an institution or a community, so 
long shall we have many of these ‘just teach- 
ers.” Real teachers are not plentiful. They 
are rare. There can be no over-supply of 
them. They are the most precious, the one 
indispensable part of the school’s equipment, 
in their value to the school far surpassing fine 
buildings, expensive apparatus, ample libraries. 
They are still as necessary to a school as they 
were when the well known dictum was given 
out of the essentials of a university education 
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—Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other. 

Reasonable care about punctuality, regular 
preparation, industry, tests and measurements, 
in brief, all the demands of the teachet’s posi- 
tion—'These ye ought also to have done, but 
ought not to have left the others undone.” 
“The others’ ate kindliness, sympathy with 
young life, forbearance, the teaching of gen- 
tleness, courtesy, the appreciation of beauty 
and truth and all the finer things in life, and 
the inspiration to higher ideals of scholarship 
and character. Happy is that school board 
which has in its employ the teacher whose 
very presence educates. He is more precious 
than rubies. His ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all his paths are peace. He is a tree 
of life to them that are under his instruction, 
and happy are they that retain him. 





The Wisconsin P. T. A. Congress 


Sends Greetings Through Its President, Mrs. Eliza E. Zachow 


extend greetings to the teachers of Wiscon- 

sin through the pages of the JOURNAL. I 
hope that you have had a pleasant and restful 
vacation and have come back to take up your 
work with renewed inspiration. 

Teachers and parents of Wisconsin are con- 
cerned with the welfare of our state’s greatest 
asset, our children. We are today laying great 
stress and placing great reliance upon educa- 
tion. We expect our schools, colleges, and 
universities to turn out the kind of citizen that 
will be a credit to our state. 

We cannot over-emphasize the importance 
of education, but we must also remember that 
the foundations are laid before the child ever 
goes to school, and the responsibility for that 
belongs to the parents, not the teachers. It is 
with the thought of awakening, the parents to 
this responsibility that the Wisconsin congress 
of parents and teachers is dedicating its pro- 
gram for the year. 

Someone has said, “A trained teacher is 
good; a trained teacher and child is better; 
but it takes a trained teacher, and child, and 
understanding parents to make a_ school.” 
“Understanding parents’ will be able to help 
the teacher through co-operation; through a 


t. IS both a pleasure and a great privilege to 


knowledge that the teacher is a specialist in 
his or her particular line of work; through a 
more intimate understanding of the schools’ 
standards and methods; and through a realiza- 
tion of distribution of responsibility, the 
teacher to the school, the parent to the home. 
Then truly will we appreciate Van Dyke’s 
words— 

“Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

This is my work—my blessing, not my doom— 

Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 

Let us then go forth into the new school 
year, teachers and parents together, with re- 
newed inspiration for our work, keeping ever 
before us the thought expressed by Joy Elmer 
Morgan: 

“Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging re- 
sponsibility—let us exalt him above industry, 


above business, above politics, above all the | 


petty and selfish things that weaken and de- 
stroy a people. Let us know that the race 
moves forward through its children, and by 
the grace of the Almighty God, setting our 
faces toward the morning, dedicate ourselves 
anew to the service and the welfare of child- 
hood.” 
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Outside Reading In High School History 


By BEN A. SYLLA 
Principal of the Campbellsport High School 


T IS not my purpose to present to you a 
| scientifically devised or expertly worked 

out plan of obtaining and using supple- 
mentary reading materials in high school his- 
tory, but to give an account of how we are 
trying to make our history teaching more ef- 
fective and efficient. 

History is one of the most important sub- 
jects in the secondary school. There is no 
other subject that can so effectively give the 
student what everyone today, more than ever 
before, needs to possess; namely, (1) a sense 
of evidence—that critical evaluating attitude, 
that unwillingness to accept an idea merely 
because it happens to appear in print; (2) 4 
sense of intellectual tolerance—a broad-mind- 
edness not only with respect to the problems 
of the past but also with respect to the prob- 
lems of the present; (3) a4 sense of the con- 
tinuity of time—the long range point of view, 
the understanding of how the present grew 
out of the past and is in a large way deter- 
mined by the past; and (4) a sense of liking 
for the subject, thus making history a source 
of satisfaction and pleasure. History, prop- 
erly taught, is better adapted than any other 
subject to the achievement of these four sig- 
nificant objectives. 

The mere accumulation of histofical fact and 
informational detail is not, in our estimation, 
one of the objectives of history instruction. 
The subject matter of history is a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. The minute facts 
and details of history will in all probability be 
forgotten, and it is not particularly important 
that they be remembered. The development 
and fixation of new attitudes should be the 
significant result of history instruction. A 
method of instruction can be justified only on 
the ground that it is directed toward the at- 
tainment of the objectives set forth, and on 
no other. 


It must be clear that the old textbook-daily- 
recitation plan of history teaching cannot pos- 
sibly lead very far toward the attainment of 
our objectives. Evidence, if it is to be of 
value, must be gathered from a variety of 
sources. A sense of tolerance can only be ac- 
quired by acquaintance with conflicting points 
of view, but the single textbook seldom pre- 


sents more than one point of view. Con- 
densed chapters consisting of abbreviated para- 
graphs studied by the daily so-many-page as- 
signment plan can hardly help but break up 
the continuity of history into unrelated, un- 
important, and uninteresting fragments of iso- 
lated fact. The average history textbook, to 
use Professor Barr's expression, is “just the 
dry bones of history; all of its abstractions 
with none of its life, enthusiasm, and vital- 
ity.” Small wonder that many students do 
not like history! To me it is surprising that 
there are students who like it at all, when the 
textbook is their sole guide. 

History is an inherently interesting and fas- 
cinating subject. To a human being nothing 
can be of greater interest or significance than 
the thoughts, deeds, and interests of fellow 
human beings. Our greatest concerns and in- 
terests in life are primarily social. The trouble 
with high school history is not the subject 
matter but the way it is taught. Instead of 
capitalizing the natural opportunities for 
arousing interest and stimulating thought which 
history affords, we reduce it to a bare skeleton 
of words, dates, places, and events. And the 
reason for this can be found almost entirely 
in the textbook method of presenting the 
subject. 

Incidentally, it is necessary to condemn an- 
other common characteristic of the textbook 
method, a method which invariably includes 
the daily recitation consisting of oral quizzing 
by the teacher on the factual content of the 
text assignment. The teacher asks questions 
at the rate of three a minute. They can hardly 
be good questions. Furthermore, one student 
is being tested at a time. The rest are very 
likely in a passive frame of mind, if they are 
thinking about the lesson at all. Perhaps no 
other feature of teaching procedure is so waste- 
ful as the daily oral quizzing recitation. This 
type of recitation is a great drain upon the 
energy of the teacher too, and the results are 
too meagre to compensate for the effort re- 


quired. 


Obviously, if we are to make history the vital 
subject it should be, we must equip our schools 
with an abundance of supplementary reading 
materials. Only by wide reading of historical 
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materials can the student cultivate a sense of 
evidence, develop a sense of intellectual tol- 
erance, become conscious of the continuity of 
time, and acquire a taste for history. 


If we make such an assumption, the prob- 
lem of providing and utilizing supplementary 
reading materials confronts us. In our school 
we have tried various methods. Until two 
years ago, our history library consisted of a 
rather wide range of material. We had ref- 
erence material for practically every important 
field of history. But we found difficulty in 
making practical use of our library facilities. 
We tried oral topical reports by individual stu- 
dents, we assigned so many pages of collateral 
reading a week to be handed in to the teacher 
in the form of notes, and we tried periodic 
written reports on suitable topics. 

The oral class reports proved unsatisfactory 
in that they were subject to the same objection 
as the oral quiz interspersed with teacher talk. 
Only one student could 
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place of supplementary reading upon all phases 
of a field of history, because by the very nature 
of the case only a limited number of such re- 
ports can be expected of a student, each re- 
port being limited to a selected topic. Stu- 
dents cannot write up adequate reports on all 
of the phases of a history course. 


History must be read, widely read, and re- 
flected upon. It can never be fully and finitely 
mastered. History is a point of view, an at- 
titude of mind, rather than a volume of sub- 
ject matter. Historical interpretations are con- 
stantly changing. There are conflicting points 
of view. These cannot be Psa and 
evaluated by fragmentary reading here and 
there. Neither oral reports nor written re- 
ports, nor yet note-taking will accomplish the 
best results. 

Being dissatisfied with our methods of us- 
ing supplementary materials, we resolved to 

try the plan suggested 





report at a time. These 
reports were seldom pre- 
sented in a manner cal- 
culated to arouse or 
stimulate the class. We 
concluded that it was a 
waste of time. Further- 
more, assigning special 
topics was a stupendous 
task for the teacher. 


that is true? 





HO does not know that it 
is the first law of history 
that it shall not dare to state 
anything which 
consequently that it shall not 
shrink from stating anything 


by Professor Tryon; that 
of equipping the history 
classroom with duplicate 
copies of as many of the 
best reference books as 
we could afford,—not a 
copy for each student, 
but a copy for every five 
students. Since our 
classes average about 
twenty-five students 


is false, and 


—Cicero 








The plan of having 
the Al read so 
many pages a week and report in the form of 
notes tended to make history a drudgery. It 
deadened the interest. The mechanics of 
note-taking consumed time and energy that 
could more profitably have been devoted to 
further reading. The students were quite 
frank in telling us so. They said they liked 
to read history but that by the time they had 
completed the tedious task of setting down in 
note form what they had read, they found 
themselves too exhausted for further profit- 
able reading. Needless to say, these notes 
could hardly be checked with care by the 
teacher. 

The method of periodic written reports 
proved more acceptable. I believe that all 


history courses should require a limited num- 
ber of such reports because they give students 
an excellent opportunity to put into actual 
practice what they have learned of collecting 
evidence, of organizing subject matter, and of 
generalizing in the form of written expression. 
But such written reports can hardly take the 


each, we purchased five 
copies of each book. For sides European 
History we bought five copies of nine differ- 
ent books, or forty-five volumes; for Early 
European History we purchased duplicate 
copies of five different books, or twenty-five 
volumes; for American History we bought 
duplicate copies of eight different books, or 
forty volumes. The total purchase amounted 
to 110 volumes. Last year we added dupli- 
cate copies of additional books. We plan ul- 
timately to have duplicate copies of about fif- 
teen of the most important practical history 
references for each of the three fields of 
history. 

In selecting books for duplication it is of 
the greatest importance to choose only those 
especially adapted to the abilities of high 
school pupils. The literary style must be such 
as will appeal to them. Highly technical 
works, written for the professional historian, 
will hardly attract the interests of the high 
school youngster. Last year our students 
found such books as The Book of the Ancient 
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World by Mills, Contemporary Civilization by 
Seignebos, Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History by Schapiro, Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe by Hayes, The Eve 
of the French Revolution by Lowell, and The 
French Revolution by Mathews to be espe- 
cially interesting. Several students read some 
of these books from cover to cover. On the 
other hand, we made a mistake in purchasing 
duplicate copies of The Private Life of the 
Romans by Johnston. The book is not suit- 
able, chiefly because of its style. Medieval 
Europe, by Thorndike, was criticized by the 
sophomores as being too difficult to under- 
stand. Care must be taken to select such a 
variety of references as will provide supple- 
mentary material for all of the significant 
phases of the fields taught. It is better to 
purchase duplicate copies of one or two books 
for each class than to buy single copies of 
five or ten different books. 

It may appear that the purchase of so many 
books must require a 


Perhaps one of the best arguments to use is 
a comparison of expenditures for science and 
history. Boards are accustomed to spending 
considerable money for scientific apparatus and 
supplies. Two hundred dollars will not add 
much to the science laboratory, but it is rela- 
tively easy to get boards to spend money for 
scientific equipment because they have been 
educated to the need of teaching science by 
the experimental method. It is up to us, in 
a similar fashion, to educate our boards of 
education to the necessity of teaching history 
through the use of extensive laboratory ma- 
terials. Science is an important subject in the 
secondary school, but we are not willing to 
admit that it is of greater importance than 
history, and consequently make the claim that 
the latter should receive equal consideration 
with the former in the purchase of equipment. 
Of course, no amount of argument will 
avail if one does not have the full confidence 
of the board. 
Before the opening of 





large outlay of funds. 
But these books are not 
so costly. Most of them 
can be purchased for less 
than two dollars a vol- 


ume. Few cost more 
dred volumes would 


cost approximately $200. 
It is not absolutely nec- 
essary to purchase such 
a wide variety in one 


ment. 





T IS the true office of his- 
tory to represent the events 
themselves, together with the 
counsels, and to leave the ob- 
and 
thereupon to the liberty and 
faculty of every man’s judg- 


—Francis Bacon 


the school year we or- 
ganized each field of 
history into eight main 
chronological _ divisions, 
and divided each of 
them into from three to 
five subdivisions. Each 
field thus consists of ap- 
proximately thirty sub- 
divisions. In making 
these organizations for 
each field, we followed 


conclusions 








year. We are fortunate 
in having a board the 
members of which do not hesitate to spend 
money for school equipment, provided they 
are shown the value of the expenditure. In 
many cases board members are not very easily 
convinced. 

To obtain the consent of the board it is 
necessary to present the details of the scheme 
very fully. They no doubt studied history 
by the traditional textbook memoriter method, 
hence they must be educated to new proce- 
dures.. They must be made to see that in this 
age of progress, education must keep abreast. 
They must be familiarized with the objectives 
of secondary education, and in this case, par- 
ticularly with the objectives of history. Ab- 
stract theorizing won't do. Only concrete 
explanations made in language comprehensible 
to the average layman are effective. It pays 
to explain in detail how the materials are to 
be used. 


quite closely the scheme 
of Professor Tryon. 
One subdivision is assigned at a time, mak- 
ing approximately thirty assignments for each 
field for the whole year. On the average each 
assignment represents one week's work, al- 
though some are allowed more time and some 
less, depending upon the material available 
and the relative importance of the subdivision. 
These assignments consist of a list of refer- 
ences with the pages given, a list of the im- 
portant items included in the assignment in 
the form of a guide sheet (not in outline 
form), a list of important dates and person- 
ages, and a list of exercises to be done, such 
as maps, character sketches, pivotal questions, 
etc. These assignments are mimeographed. 
Before the students begin work the in- 
structor gives an oral introductory pre-view of 
the important and significant points to look 
for and explains any questions concerning the 
assignment. Several days are devoted to read- 
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ing and supervised study. The teacher works 
with the students individually, making sug- 
gestions and asking thought provoking ques- 
tions. At the beginning of the year, the art 
of silent reading receives considerable atten- 
tion. There are no formal class sessions dur- 
ing this time. 

After the task of assimilation is completed, 
one day, sometimes more, is devoted to gen- 
eral class discussion for the purpose of or- 
ganizing and clinching significant points. 
These class discussions become quite spirited, 
especially when some point is brought out 
upon which historians differ. Here the sense 
of historical evidence is exercised and the 
trait of intellectual tolerance developed. Stu- 
dents find special joy in discovering disagree- 
ments and conflicting points of view among 
the writers. Errors of fact are sometimes un- 
earthed. Needless to say, authors whose books 
are found to contain inaccuracies suffer a de- 
cided loss of prestige among the members 
of the class. 

The discussion is followed the next day by 
a rather thorough quiz consisting largely of 
objective questions. Making good objective 
test questions is our most difficult task. Ex- 
perience has led us to place more value upon 
the multiple-choice and the matching types of 
questions. We are losing faith in the com- 
pletion and the true and false types, chiefly 
because these so often misfire. 

Students who fail to show that they have 
mastered the significant points in the assign- 
ment are requested to do some additional 
reading. A conference and another test 
follow. 
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To satisfy our curiosity at the close of the 
school year last spring, we included the fol- 
lowing question among our final examination 
questions in history: ‘Was this year’s long- 
assignment-extensive-reading method of study- 
ing history more interesting than the custom- 
ary short daily-assignment-daily-recitation 
method?” Twenty-eight students answered 
yes and eight answered no. 

Unfortunately we have no objective evi- 
dence regarding the results of this method. 
Such evidence is difficult to obtain. But we 
are quite satisfied that the procedure we are 
following brings us closer to the attainment 
of our objectives than any plan we have tried 
thus far. I am confident that we are on the 
right road even though we have much to do 
before we shall have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of the scheme. 

There are several important conclusions we 
feel safe in drawing. We can estimate the 
amount of reading done by the pupils. It is 
surprising how much historical reading high 
school students are able to do, once their in- 
terest in the subject becomes aroused. There 
are some students in every school who do not 
like to read and cannot conquer their preju- 
dice against history, but students of this type 
will not do better work under any method of 
instruction. 

We are certain that there is less waste of 
time and energy on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. Most of the time is spent in in- 
dividual study. There is less talking and 
more thinking. The wasteful oral quiz is 
taboo. No one is bored listening to the tra- 
ditional daily cross-examination on points of 
insignificant detail which should be forgotten. 





The Old Grad 


He sees once more youth walking on the field, 
Youth on its winning way; 

He sees the ghost of what he used to be 
Before the years grew gray; 

Ghost of himself and at the first hard spill 


He knows again the ancient autumn thrill. 


Each autumn I can see my ghost again 

Come through the golden haze, 

To send long spirals crashing down the field 
From endless yesterdays; 

Where haunting memories come back in flame 
To fade before the swift rush of the game. 


Yes, there they are, as we were in our time, 
Young, strong and keen and fast; 


And they will find as cheers fade down the 


years 


No dreams forever last; 


For they will be, when certain years have gone, 
Just Old Grads watching others coming on. 


Rice 


Grantland 
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Dramatic Events In Wisconsin History 
A Capitol Tragedy 


By E. G. DoupNa, Madison 


E TAKE our politics less seriously to- 

day than did the pioneers who laid 

the foundation of the state. With 
them zealous partisanship often led to acute 
personal differences, and in one instance to 
tragedy. In the capitol at Madison, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1842, a legislator was shot and killed 
by a fellow member. The excitement that 
followed caused Charles Dickens, then on his 
American tour, to write some caustic com- 
ments about a condition in the United States 
which he assumed to be typical. 

Wisconsin had been organized as a territory 
in 1836 and had encountered the usual prob- 
lems of a new government. Henry Dodge 
was governor during the Jackson and Van 
Buren administrations. The Whigs came into 
power in 1841 with the election of Harrison. 
Harrison soon died and was succeeded by the 
vice-president, John Tyler. In September of 
1841 Governor Dodge was removed by Presi- 
dent Tyler and Judge Doty of Green Bay *was 
appointed in his place. Doty was a shrewd 
lawyer and an able but sometimes unscrupu- 
lous politician. He was aggressive, impulsive, 
and passionate, and made intensely loyal 
friends and bitter personal enemies. He had 
fixed upon the present site of Madison as a 
future capitol, had bought a thousand acres of 
land between Lakes Monona and Mendota, 
had laid out the city, and finally induced the 
territorial legislature to designate it as the 
capitol of the territory. 

When he assumed office, by a margin of 
one vote, Governor Doty, a pronounced Whig, 
found the Democrats in control of the terri- 
torial legislature, and as party feeling ran high 
antagonism between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches soon developed. In his first 
message he increased the bitterness already ex- 
isting by stating that in his opinion no act of 
the territorial legislature was effective until ap- 
proved by Congress, then in control of his 
party. 

Soon after this declaration Governor Doty 
sent to the territorial council the nomination 
of Enos S. Baker for sheriff of Grant county. 
The member from Grant county, James R. 
Vineyard, asked postponement of the ratifica- 
tion. When it came up for action on the 
seventh of February the nomination was re- 


jected. Four days later the Governor resub- 
mitted the name of Mr. Baker, and an acti- 
monious debate followed in which many of 
the latent antagonisms of the party leaders 
found vivid and forceful expression. Charles P. 
Arndt, who represented Brown county, was a 
loyal and enthusiastic supporter of the gov- 
ernor. He made some reference to a state- 
ment of Vineyard’s which the latter interpreted 
as meaning that he had lied. Vineyard arose 
to address the chair but did not secure rec- 
ognition. The two men continued talking at 
the same time. After adjournment more 
words passed between them and it seems that 
during the altercation Arndt struck Vineyard, 
who drew a pistol and killed his adversary. 

Vineyard immediately surrendered himself 
to the sheriff and was committed to jail. His 
wife stayed there with him until he was re- 
leased on $10,000 bail. He sent a resignation 
to the council, but it was not accepted, and by 
a vote of ten to one he was expelled. Moses 
Strong of Mineral Point voted against the 
resolution on the ground that by resigning 
Vineyard automatically vacated his seat and 
the council had no power to expel him. 

Although the shooting had occurred in Dane 
county, the trial was held in Green county be- 
cause of the prejudice of the people of the 
capital city. Vineyard was indicted for man- 
slaughter, but in the trial was acquitted by 
the jury. Later he ran for sheriff and came 
within a few votes of being elected. He was 
a member of the constitutional convention and 
apparently never suffered a great deal politic- 
ally for his part in the tragedy. 

This is the only such action which occurred 
in the ninety-two years of meetings of terri- 
torial and state legislatures. It indicates, how- 
ever, the intensity of personal feeling that 
characterized the earlier political activities of 
the state. It recalls somewhat the passionate 
Jackson and the crafty Burr. Dickens thought 
it typical, whereas it was a single episode, un- 
fortunate and most unusual. Even in the in- 
tense individualism of the “roaring forties’ 
the tragedy obtained columns of space in the 
newspapers, and was everywhere deplored and 
pointed to as a horrible reminder ofthe “code 
duello” which was thought to have passed 
with the death of Alexander Hamilton. 
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The Experimental College---After a Year 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
Chairman of the Experimental College 


EACHERS will understand, I am sure, 
| what others do not always so readily 

see; that there is not very much to tell 
as a result of one year’s experience in trying 
to make a new course of study, new ways of 
teaching, and new conditions of academic life. 
All that I have felt it safe to formulate thus 
far was summed up in a contribution to the 
booklet issued by the students of the College, 
in which they give their story of the experi- 
ence of the first year. That booklet seems to 
me by far the best account of the College 
which has yet been written. 

“Is the experiment succeeding?” It seems 
to me that I have spent much of my time this 
year in trying to answer, or trying not to an- 
swer, that query. If we adopt the very mis- 
leading though delightful figure of Guinea 
Pigs I can see in terms of it a vivid picture 
of many of my year’s experiences. When- 
ever I have been pondering as to what should 
next be tried upon a victim and even when I 
have been in the actual process of trying some- 
thing, constantly there has appeared over my 
shoulder an eager face and there has sounded 
in my ear an eager query: ‘Is the experiment 
succeeding?” 

And now, in the request that I write a few 
words for the JOURNAL, the query turns up 
again. In all honesty one has to say that it 
cannot be answered yet. The College is, un- 
der its instructions, looking for a scheme of 
teaching which may be better than the old. 
But the first part of that task is to find or de- 
vise the new scheme. And we are still in that 
stage of the process. We are trying to see if 
a working arrangement can be constructed in 
which new contents of study, new methods of 
teaching, new conditions of living will be 
fused together into a Plan of College Educa- 
tion. It is only after that is done that we 
can in any real sense answer the question, Is 
the new program better or worse than the old? 
We shall have to wait until there are two 
schemes to compare before we can really be- 
gin our comparing. 

In passing may I remark that the figure of 
the Guinea Pig has been diverting and amus- 
ing for the members of the college chiefly be- 
cause it is so untrue. We know, without ex- 
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perimenting, that teachers do not operate on 
their pupils. Teaching is forever and essen- 
tially different from treatment or medication 
or surgery. It is not something that you do 
to students, but something that you do with 
them. And so, as we who know each other 
talk among ourselves, the figure of the Guinea 
Pig loses its value. 

If the question, ‘‘Has the year’s experiment 
been a successful one?” were raised in one of 
our discussion groups we should soon find 
ourselves in the midst of confused and con- 
flicting opinions. And soon after that, I 


hope, we should be following the way of | 


Socrates and seeking to discover how such a 


question can be answered intelligently. The 
question ‘Has the venture succeeded?” would 


quickly change into the queries “What is suc- 
cess in an educational venture; how do you 
tell the difference between learning that suc- 
ceeds and learning that fails?” 
say that I should like to have such a discus- 
sion, or another such discussion, on this topic, 
with the members of the College, but just 
here and just now that is impossible. 
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I need hardly f 


In the first place, I have been much im- | 
pressed by the success of the students in car- | 


rying on their corporate life without any | 
year | 


scheme of government. When the 
opened I suggested that a “‘government’’ be 


established, and I must admit that I gasped | 


with astonishment and even dismay when the | 


no-government decision was made. 
can be no doubt, I think, that this experiment 
has succeeded. In some way or other the Col- 
lege has made a personality for itself, has 
been conscious of its own social purposes, and 
has been fairly effective in realizing them. 
It is true that the Dormitory Association with 


But there | 
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the supervision of the Fellows and the or- [ 
ganization of sections has been very effective. | 
But quite apart from these, the College has | 


become, I think, a social group with a mind | 
And my impression is [ 
that the mind has been fairly clear and the § 
will fairly constant in furthering the common § 


and will of its own. 


purpose. 

When we turn to the more specific activi- 
ties, I suppose that we should all place in the 
forefront the work of the Players. The stag- 
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ing of “The Clouds’ and of “Electra’’ were 
finely conceived and finely done. If we could 
take these as representing the quality of teach- 
ing and learning, there would be no question 
left as to the excellence of either. Again may 
I say that when I was told what the students 
were planning to do in this field, I gasped with 
astonishment and dismay—and again my fears 
were proved to be unfounded. Always in 
my heart I have known that our greatest error 
in teaching method is that we have too little 
confidence in our students, expect too little 
from them. And it is good to have the error 
revealed again so clearly and beautifully as it 
was done by the Players. 

I must not discuss in detail all the ‘“‘activi- 
ties” of the year. I can only mention them. 
The Workshop seemed to me a fine expression 
of independence and creative interest in the 
field of appreciation. I know from my own 


experience that the Philosophy club was 
stimulating and served as a focus for much 
valuable reading and thinking. And_ the 


Forum, the Law group, the Music group, the 
Dancers, and the Booklet, have all seemed to 
express an active and eager interest in the 
vital purposes of a college community. In a 
word, I think we can fairly say that the Col- 
lege has been, during the year, alert and alive 
in the field of its ‘‘activities.’’ 

But I must mention another field. Our 
students have gone out also into the activities 
of the wider University. In addition to very 
successful participation in athletic affairs, they 
have done valiant service for the Cardinal, 
have won recognition in the literary field, 
have been pressing eagerly into the fray wher- 
ever discussions of educational or social pol- 
icy have been carried on, have played their 
part whenever a revolution was being plotted 
or a reform advocated or rejected. No one, 
I am sure, could fairly say that they have 
been inactive or indifferent when the spirit 
of the University was stirring in contempla- 
tion or in action concerning the things which 
have a right to claim its allegiance. 

I was asked to say whether or not the col- 
lege and its experiment have succeeded in this 
first year. In reply I have quite arbitrarily 
limited the discussion to evidence drawn from 
the ‘‘activities.” And this evidence, so far as 
it goes, seems to me rather gratifying. But 
we must not take it too seriously. After all, 
there have been “‘inactivities’” too. And by 
the same argument, these would indicate that 
students have been sometimes slack and that 
on these occasions little genuine learning has 


been accomplished. But on the whole, if only 
the activities were taken as evidence I think 
we should answer “Yes’’ to the question about 
our succeeding. On its social side the col- 
lege does seem to me to have had in rather 
exceptional measure the quality of an insti- 
tution of learning. 

Some will say that the “activities” are 
external and their evidence uncertain. What 
of the other evidence? What have we done 
in our private studying, in our conferences of 
the technique of study? Have we done well 
or ill? And if the question be taken to re- 
fer only to the students and not to the ad- 
visers or their course of study, I will in my 
weakness say a word in reply. The College 
has, I think, taken on something of the qual- 
ity of a community of learning. On the 
whole the group has seemed to move strongly 
in the way of liberal study. There have been, 
of course, stragglers from the ranks and some 
men have marched more slowly and more ir- 
regularly than others. But on the whole the 
challenge, Do you care to try to do the things 
which an intelligent man wishes to do? has 
been accepted. Last year we tried to know 
the Greeks. This year we shall study the 
Americans. I am sure that for many of the 
students such activity has brought increase in 
personal freedom as well as joy and power in 
the process of investigation. And as a ven- 
ture in friendship the College has succeeded 
beyond all question. 

There is one feature of the work of the 
Experimental College which I wish especially 
to call to the attention of the teachers of the 
state and in respect to which I wish to ask 
their assistance. The central feature of our 
teaching method is that each pupil is treated 
as an individual. He is under the direct 
guidance of a single teacher who has charge 
of all his work. We consider it the function 
of the teacher, first of all, to become ac- 
quainted with the pupil, to find out what he 
is, what his interests are, his habits, his likes 
and dislikes, his previous training and envi- 
ronment, his hopes and plans, or lack of 
hopes and plans, for the future. And upon 
the basis of this acquaintance each one of us 
is trying to guide and hasten the development 
of a student along the lines which seem to 
fit his needs and present situation. First of 
all, our experiment is as to method, an at- 
tempt at individual instruction. 

I need hardly say, I think, that we are try- 
ing to get the acquaintance just referred to 
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entering into a period of scientific study of 
education. Pedagogical laboratories are being 
established where sound scientific tests and 
methods are being devised and applied to 
teaching procedures. Prospective teachers 
not primarily in external and statistical ways. 
We are using external information so far as 
it is available. But our chief reliance is upon 
the understanding which comes from close 
and constant personal association. Now it is 
just here that I think the teachers could help 
us very much. If when a boy comes to us 
we could have the advantage of the personal 
knowledge of him which is available in the 
school from which he comes it might be made 
of great value. And we might find there, 
too, some way of testing our work. If those 
who know the boy as he comes to us could 
be told what has happened to him later they 
might be able to judge the value of the in- 
struction given him. I hope that plans to 
this end may be worked out. As is well 
known, we do not want a special group of 
students. Our interest is in the cause of gen- 
eral education for the general run of young 
Americans. And I am sure that such educa- 
tion cannot be properly created unless there 
is some such close and sympathetic cooperation 
as I have suggested between the earlier and 
later teachers of the pupil’s course of study. 


The advisers wish to make as clear as they 
can the arrangements concerning the ‘mark- 
ing’ of students and the assigning of Univer- 
sity credits. The vote which established the 
College provided that “students in the Ex- 
perimental College who complete _satisfac- 
torily the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years will be admitted to full Junior 
standing with sixty credits in the College of 
Letters and Science and will be regarded as 
having taken the required studies of one of 
the two general courses.” In accordance 
with this vote there will be careful examina- 
tion of the ability and achievement of the 
students at the end of the second year. We 
shall try in each case to determine whether 
the student has profited sufficiently from the 
studies of the first two years and whether he 
is ready to go on with the courses of the 
junior year in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. It is evident that this examination will 
be very important in determining the academic 
career of the student. In some cases we may 


have to say that the student is not fitted to 
go further in University work. 


In other cases 
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it may be necessary for the student to take 
more preparation, either in the Experimental 
College or in the regular classes of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. But in all cases 





the purpose of the examination will be to | 
study very carefully what the ability and at- | 
titude of the student are, so that his future 
career may be wisely planned and arranged. 
Since the credits of the student are to be 
determined by the test at the end of the sec- 
ond year, the advisers have not been record- 
ing ‘marks’ during the first year. Each one | 
of us is making careful record of his impres- | 
sions of the students and a good deal of time 
has been given to comparing and collating 
these impressions. At the end of the first | 
year each student was asked to write two long | 
papers. Each of these papers was read by | 
three advisers and the student then met in 
conference with the three readers of his pa- | 
pers. In this case again there was careful re- | 
cording of the judgments made upon the abil- 
ity and industry of the students. On the basis 
of these records we are in each case writing 
a personal letter to the parent or guardian of | 
the student, telling how the year’s work ha 
gone and advising with regard to study du | 
ing the summer and the coming year. i 
There is much yet to be done in workin; 
out the experiment, but we shall go on with 1 
next year with added courage and confidence. 


| 








Miss McCormick Honored 


ISS Elizabeth McCormick, principal of the 

Timothy Howe School, Superior, and 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- | 
tion in 1927, was elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Education Associa- 
tion at the July meeting in Minneapolis. She} 
was also appointed chairman of the committee 
on resolutions for the N. E. A. for 1928. 

For a number of years Miss McCormick has 
been an active worker in educational circles 
in the state and in the affairs of the national 
association. She has served as a member of 
the Annuity Board of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System since its organization. 

She attended the National Republican con- 
vention in Kansas City in July of this year 
as alternate delegate to Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, and while there she was one of the 
two Wisconsin representatives chosen to serve 
as members of the Republican National 
Committee. 
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Some Problems In Teacher Training 


By C. J. ANDERSON 
Head of Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 


O a great degree methods of teacher 

training have become standardized. In 

our colleges and universities prospective 
teachers devote two or three years to a study 
of the subject matter in their special field and 
then select fifteen semester hours of education 
consisting usually of courses in principles of 
education, educational psychology, methods of 
teaching their special subjects, and some form 
of directed teaching. In teachers’ colleges the 
curriculum divides itself into academic majors 
and minors, professional subjects, and practice 
teaching. Variables in emphasis occur. In 
one school the emphasis is on subject matter, 
in another, on professional courses, and so on. 
The majority of schools are attempting to 
train teachers who can conform to the require- 
ments of public school systems. 
’ Administrators of public school 
nat employ these teachers face serious prob- 
tems. Each year they must make educational 
provision for a vast army of children. Public 
schools are increasing in enrolment by leaps 
and bounds. During the past decade, the en- 
rolment of our elementary schools has in- 
creased fifteen percent and our high school 
enrolment has doubled. The cost of operating 
public schools has increased trémendously. 
Additional seating space must be provided 
annually. The school executive faces the task 
of organizing the public schools to house, 
equip, and educate these children without un- 


systems 


due cost. 

Another factor which must be considered is 
teacher tenure. In our rural schools almost 
70% of the teachers are new each year. The 
professional life of a teacher is usually ex- 
ceedingly short. Annually, Wisconsin needs 
1700 rural teachers, 800 village and urban ele- 
mentary teachers, and 500 high school teach- 
ers as recruits to fill the depleted ranks. One 
year of professional training for rural elemen- 
tary teachers and two years of such training 
for urban elementary teachers is our standard 
at the present time. 


Administrators, realizing that so brief a 
training and so short a tenure are inadequate 


to produce self directing teachers, have pro- 
vided in the school system for controls and 
for in-service teacher training. The controls 
consist of prescription courses of study, time 
schedules for school activities, standards of 
pupil accomplishment, in terms of — skills, 
facts, and units of organized subject matter. 
The in-service training 1s directed by super- 
intendents, principals, and other supervisors 
through the media of class visitation and con- 
ferences, teachers’ meetings, demonstration 
centers, supervisory bulletins, exchange visits, 
extension courses, correspondence study, and 
summer school, with the purpose of inculcat- 
ing systems, methods, procedures, and devices. 

The administrator reasons as follows: “My 
responsibility to the public is to provide an 
efficient public school system for its children. 
Since certain social and economic factors make 
teaching a temporary profession, the losses 
that come from a short period of professional 
training and a high percent of professional 
mortality must be compensated for by close 
supervision and direction in the schoolroom.” 
Often this close supervision and direction re- 
sults in the development of a few professional 
master minds, with teachers as the passive 
agencies used in carrying out their directions. 
This, interpreted in terms of teacher training, 
would be the production of teachers who can 
use approved methods in directing the educa- 
tional activities of children along paths deter- 
mined by prescribed courses of study. 

Such training does not produce teachers 
who will grow in human understanding and 
Teachers 


professional independence. should 


ultimately be self directing. Compliance with 
present school organization and practice pre- 
vents the teacher from pioneering. Nor has 
she either the philosophy or the training of 
the pioneer. 

Teaching methods as used in the classroom 
are expressions of the best present day prac- 
Most. of methods never 
experimentally. Teachers 


tices. these have 


been tested who 
are recognized as good teachers use them; 
therefore they are the best practices. We are 
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need a thorough training in the use of these 
scientific instruments. They need to learn the 
techniques involved in placing our teaching 
mea A and materials into pedagogical test 
tubes and determining the reactions resulting 
from their contact with various re-agents. 
Such training will produce teachers who can, 
under controlled conditions, devise new tech- 
niques, who can find new and vital content, 
and who can push back the barriers of our 
present professional knowledge. Teacher 
training institutions should become laborato- 
ries instead of drill grounds. Teachers should 
be trained to apply scientific procedures to 
the perplexing professional problems instead 
of learning to march and countermarch in 
proper formation. 

All of this implies an educational philos- 
ophy. As teachers we should know the di- 
rection in which we ought to be heading and 
the goals which we should gain. These goals 
enable teachers to re-direct their teaching from 
time to time. They give both purpose and 
direction to the scientific study mentioned 
above. 

Given teachers trained in scientific method 
and having a social philosophy of education, 
administrators can remove the system of con- 
trols set up to direct teachers inadequately 
trained. Restraints consisting of departmental- 
ized subject matter, prescriptive courses of 
study expressed in terms of organized in- 
formation to be mastered, timed class sched- 
nles, and units work, may be removed. 
The teacher can be given freedom to use her 
scientific training in directing the learning ac- 
tivities of children, freedom to seek curricular 
material from sources other than textbooks, 
freedom to train children to reason, to be 
judicially minded, to be good citizens, to use 
their leisure time productively, to be both par- 
ticipants in and contributors to our social, re- 
ligious, economic, governmental, and cultural 
life. 


of 
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Attention is directed to the fact that no one 
unit of this cycle can operate independently 
without conflict. Assume that through a 
lengthened period of training, through peda- 
gogical laboratories which develop scientific 
method in education and which train prospec- 
tive teachers in the use of scientific methods, 
through the use of experimental elementary 
schools and high schools, through the devel- 
opment in prospective teachers of a critical 
attitude toward aims and procedures in educa- 
tion, our colleges, universities, and teachers’ 
colleges, do produce teachers capable of free- 
dom and self direction in their profession. 
If present administrative practices are such 
that teachers so trained cannot be used, ‘“‘do 
not fit into our school system,’ then no gain 
is made. If, on the other hand, the admin- 
istrative controls are released and full freedom 
and power of initiative are given to teachers 
who have not been trained to make the best 
use of them, the education of our school chil- 
dren has suffered an irreparable loss. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
those responsible for the training of teachers 
should unite on a comprehensive teacher train- 
ing program. This program should include a 
longer period of professional training for both 
elementary and secondary teachers, an ex- 
haustive study of ways of re-directing and en- 
riching this pre-service training period, an 
evaluation of our present professional courses 
based on scientific procedures, pedagogical lab- 
oratory facilities for all teacher training insti- 
tutions, investigations in the field of school 
administration to devise ways of freeing the 
teacher from routine tasks to provide oppor- 
tunity for real teaching, and the recognition 
that the general habits of conduct expressed 
in the ways individuals react to life situations 
are at least as worthy of development in 
school as are the skills and specific habits which 
we now emphasize. 





in his work and in his play. 


again tomorrow, I pray you. 





Any Teacher To Any Parent 


Thank you for lending me your little child today. 
and care and training which you have given him have stood him in good stead 
I send him home to you tonight, I hope a litlle 
stronger, a little taller, a little freer, a little nearer his goal. 
In my care of him I shall show my gratitude. 


All the years of love 


Lend him to me 
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Training of Teachers in Wisconsin 


By O. H. PLENZKE 
State Department of Public Instruction 


indicate the institutional training of 
Wisconsin’s kindergarten and primary 
teachers for 1927-28. 

There were employed in the public kinder- 
gartens of the state in 1927-28, 289 teach- 
ers, exclusive of helpers and assistants. Teach- 
ers’ colleges of other states furnished thirteen, 
and forty-four are from other recognized 
schools. The rest are from Wisconsin teach- 
ers’ colleges, and ninety percent of them are 
graduates of the two-year course. One per- 


ee condensed tabulations given below 


Of 1527 primary teachers, 1317 attended or 
graduated from Wisconsin teachers’ colleges. 
It is interesting to note that, as in the case of 
the kindergartners, ninety percent of this num- 
ber were graduates of the two-year course. 
Whether this is a mere coincidence or a re- 
sult of organization of courses, placement, or 
what-not, is out of the sphere of this presenta- 
tion of facts. Apparently prospective _pri- 
mary teachers are in the main reluctant to 
choose a course longer than two years, for out 


of 1238 state teachers’ college graduates, only 


TRAINING OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
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cent are graduates of the three-year course. 
Practically the same proportion in amount of 
training prevails in the other two divisions. 
The figures reiterate the fact that the kinder- 
garten is a department confined largely to city 
school systems. It has not been established 
elsewhere, with the exception of a few first- 
class state graded and consolidated schools. 


forty-seven extended their training period be- 
yond that time. The number having one 
year attendance at some school under ‘Other 
Recognized Training Institutions” is due to 
the fact that state graded schools frequently 
employ graduates of the county rural normal 
and high school training courses. 

Whatever the significance or implications of 
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the figures above may be, it is evident that 
there is a wide spread in the training of kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers. The training 
of secondary school faculties is more ‘‘com- 
pact.” If training and results correlate (and 
that presumption has justified the extension of 
the training period) then there must be a cor- 


responding variation in teaching efficiency in 
the schools represented. 

The figures speak for themselves. The so- 
lution is not simple. Buying power, supply 
and demand, local standards, and a multitude 
of ramifying causes and effects enter into the 
situation. 





Development On The Job 


Development Apatt From The Job 


By Superintendent H. | 


one is opposed to professional schools of 

education, summer schools for teachers, 
extension courses, or institutes. The writer 
does not see how anyone acquainted with the 
professional development in education can fail 
to recognize the stimulating influence of those 
agencies. But the obvious value of these 
training institutions does not affect the poig- 
nancy of the question; in fact it makes the ques- 
tion more necessary, since partial success often 
has the effect of retarding development at the 
most vital point. 

All the teacher training institutions that are 
now well developed, such as those mentioned, 
are, so to speak, absent treatment institutions. 
They are greatly handicapped by the fact that 
the problems for consideration are largely gen- 
eral rather than specific. Even where specific 
problems are considered, their very setting robs 
them of any vital significance, for they are at 
best only make-believe problems upon whose 
solution nothing vital depends, the objective 
being credits rather than educational achieve- 
ment. To theorize, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing aviation credits, about the problems con- 
nected with flying across the Atlantic Ocean 
is a vitally different matter from actually meet- 
ing these problems face to face on an actual 
flight; and the resulting development in each 
case is likewise vitally different. 

It might be argued that a summer school or 
an institute can be made vital by supplying 
situations parallel to those actually met in the 
field of professional service. This is possible 
to a very limited degree both as to activity 
and objective. The most vital knowledge and 
training can only be gained in connection with 


\ RAISE the title question does not mean 


VY. Kircher, Sheboygan 


the solution of problems met in the actual per- 
formance of the task. Then it follows that 
that system of education will be most effective 
which gives a proportionally large share of at- 
tention to the development of the teacher in 
connection with actual teaching problems. As 
our professional machinery now stands, eighty 
percent of our professional effort is expended 
upon the teacher while absent from her prob- 
lem, and she is expected to carry over a the- 
oretical and highly artificial training and adapt 
it to a practical situation. Even under the 
most favorable conditions the adaptation is 
much more complex and difficult than the 
theoretical consideration. 

The professional institution assists the 
teacher to do the easy thing and leaves her to 
perform the most difficult task unaided. Our 
lack of adequate machinery to assist our teach- 
ers at the most vital point is without doubt the 
greatest single weakness in our teacher train- 
ing machinery. The training institutions tend 
to “pass the buck” by saying that this is the 
job of the superintendent and his supervisors. 
But it is the job of the teacher training institu- 
tions to train these superintendents and super- 
visors. If the teacher cannot develop unaided, 
the certainly the supervisor, a much more com- 
plex product, cannot be expected to spring up 
automatically to fill the most vital gap in our 
training system. Up to the present our train- 
ing institutions have failed to furnish our 
school systems with a proper supervisory force 
Without adequate professional leadership in 
connection with the actual service our profes- 
sion can hope for littke worth while further 
progress. 
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Supreme Court Renders Decision 
On Field House and Dormitory Loans 


HE friendly suit brought by the Wiscon- 

sin Teachers Association to determine 

the legality of the statutory enactment 
under which loans totaling $726,000 for 
equipment for the Memorial Union and the 
field house at the University were authorized 
by the Annuity Board was dismissed, follow- 
ing a decision announced on May 29 by the 
Supreme Court. The opinion of the majority 
of the court was prepared by Justice Owen. 
Subsequently a dissenting opinion was filed by 
Justice Eschweiler. 

Following a discussion of the conditions of 
Section 36.06 (6), the validity of which was 
questioned, and the various steps that had been 
taken to secure the loans from the Annuity 
Board by the Building Corporation, Justice 
Owen's opinion summarizes the plan as fol- 
lows: 

“The university owns certain lands comprising 
what is popularly termed the university campus. 
These lands have been acquired by the university 
with a view of constructing thereon necessary uni- 
versity buildings and otherwise devoting them to 
university purposes. The growth of that institu- 
tion continuously reveals increasing necessities 
calling for construction of additional buildings 
and the expenditure of moneys which the legis- 
lature is reluctant to appropriate because of the 
attendant increasing tax burdens. In this situa- 
tion the legislature has applied to public necessi- 
ties some of the financial genius which we find 
continually displayed in private business, with the 
thought of financing necessary undertakings by 
the pledging of future earnings arising from the 
operation of such enterprises. Accordingly the 
legislature has authorized the board of regents of 
the university to lease certain portions of its 
campus to a pfivate corporation upon condition 
that such private corporation will erect upon such 
leased land desired buildings and lease such 
buildings when so erected to the regents, who will 
operate and manage the buildings, and eventually, 

pay for the same out of the profits derived from 
such operation.” 

Some of the numerous constitutional objec- 
tions raised to the plan are serious and some 
are trivial, the opinion declares, and it treats 
those which seem be more serious. We 
quote in part: 

“At the outset, it is claimed that the leasing of 
campus lands to the building corporation is in- 
valid because it gives state property to a private 
corporation for private purposes without compen- 
sation. This contention is based upon a_ very 
narrow conception of the transaction and over- 
looks the general situation and the compensating 
benefits accruing to the university by virtue of the 
transaction. The University owns the lands and 


needs the buildings. The money with which to 

construct the buildings is not available, but by 

leasing the land to a third party such third party 
will finance the erection of the building, make it 
available for the university upon terms which will 
enable the university in time to pay for the 
building out of the earnings accruing from its 
operation and management. This certainly fur- 
nishes a consideration which supports the lease 
and renders the transaction immune from the 
charge that public property is being given to pri- 
vate persons for private use without compensation. 

“These considerations also demonstrate that by 
this transaction the credit of the state is not be- 
ing loaned in aid of any individual, association, 
or corporation, as is also contended on the part 
of the plaintiff. 

“It is further contended that the transaction re- 
sults in an indebtedness on the part of the state. 
This is perhaps the most serious contention made. 

x x 

“It is of no legal consequence to say that the 
plan is a subterfuge and devised for the mere 
purpose of circumventing the constitution. That 
may be admitted without answering the question 
thus presented one way or the other. In order 
to condemn the transaction it must be found that 
it creates a state debt within the meaning of the 
constitution. Even though any plan which places 
needed buildings at the disposal of the state may 
be said to circumvent the constitution it does not 
offend against the constitution unless the plan 
does give rise to a state debt within the meaning 
of the constitution. Under this plan the only ob- 
ligation entered into by any one representing the 
state, or with power to bind the state, is the ob- 
ligation to pay the designated rent stipulated by 
the terms of the running from the building 
corporation to the board of regents. But for this 
purpose only the proceeds arising from the opera- 
tion of the leased property are to be applied upon 
the payment of the rent. It is not contended 
that the state can be coerced into applying to the 
payment of its rent, either its general revenues, or 
property owned by it at the time of the lease by 
the building corporation. The regents are free at 
their election to abandon the plan of acquiring or 
holding that which prior to the contract they did 
not. own.” 

The opinion holds that it is so obvious that 
the section objected to does not delegate legis- 
lative power to the board of regents that it is 
difficult to discuss. The claim that the act 
was not properly passed by the legtslature was 
also denied and the opinion holds that the fur- 
ther claim that the exemption of these lands 
from taxation is unconstitutional “is scarcely 
worthy of discussion.” We quote the closing 
paragraph of the opinion, which definitely 
points out that consideration was given only to 
the question of law and not to the sufficiency 
of the security offered for the loan: 


lease 
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"The propriety or sufficiency of the security 
tendered by the building corporation to the an- 
nuity board has not been challenged, and we give 
that matter no consideration.” 


In a dissenting opinion Justice Eschweiler 
disagrees with the majority on several of the 
questions raised and he expresses the belief 
that the sufficiency of the security tendered to 
the Annuity Board should be considered by the 
court. We quote in part from the dissenting 
opinion: 


“However necessary or praiseworthy the ends 
reached by the decision in this action may be, or 
however certain repayment may be, I cannot con- 
cur in a decision upholding the means and meth- 
ods used for obtaining such ends. 

‘No one could successfully contend that the 
Board of Regents of the University could have 
gone to these defendants and obtained directly 
from them loans of- these trust funds to the 
amounts and for the purposes that are being 
authorized by this decision. A direct loan by the 
Regents would clearly be in violation of the con- 
stitutional limitation upon the State’s power to 
contract debis under the conceded present condi- 
tion of its outstanding obligations. The failure 
here to follow the direct, open, and aboveboard 
method of attempting a direct loan by the Regents, 
they who want this money and they who are to 
spend it, is an admission that the desired funds 
cannot be obtained except coupled with the pos- 
sible taint that may go with indirection or 
subterfuge. 

“That the advancing of these large sums, ag- 
gregating over seven hundred thousand dollars, by 
the defendants, trustees, is a loan by them of these 
funds is clear. The trustees in so advancing 
these trust funds are making a loan and _ they 
thereby assume the position of a creditor; in- 
evitably the other party to this transaction is a 
borrower and a forthwith, downright debtor. No 
words by legislature or anybody else can other 
than colorably change that situation. . . . The 
suggestion of the majority that there is no debt 
because the Regents may, at their option at any 
time hereafter abandon the several building proj- 
ects and that there would be then no ways or 
means, by legal proceedings, to compel the Re- 
gents or the State to replace the depletion in the 
trust funds, would, if correct, place the defend- 
ants as custodians of trust funds and making loans 
with such a contingency in a position not to be 
envied. The money is in fact being pres- 
ently advanced for the state of Wisconsin, as rep- 
resented in this particular transaction by its uni- 
versity, and is to be used by it, sec. 38.06 (6). 
For money so used there exists a moral obligation, 
which would and should be fully as binding as 
any legal obligation could be, upon the state of 
Wisconsin to see to it that moneys so taken from 
such trust funds (for the conservation of which 
the State itself is bound) are replaced in the 
trust funds, as though there had been an express 
promise on the part of the State to so repay. 
The resort under sec. 36.06 (6) to the purely 
euphonious phrase—"'provided that nothing herein 


contained shall authorize the regents to incur any 
state debt for the construction of such buildings, 
equipment or improvements, is rather more of a 
confession of the weakness of, than a strengthen- 
ing bulwark, to this scheme to enable public of- 
ficials to do by indirect, that which they could 
not do by direct methods. Even a_ legislative 
declaration that in some particular instance two 
and two are no longer four, but zero, does not 
alter the inexorable mathematical result obtained 
by simple addition. 

“This being so clearly the obtaining of over 
$700,000 to be used for state purposes by state 
officials, I think it is prohibited by the language 
as well as by the spirit of Art. VIII Const. so 
carefully, stringently and wisely limiting the other- 
wise uncontrollable legislative and administrative 
impulses to mortgage the future for the desires 
of the present. . . . 

“Finally, sec. 10 Art. VIII, expressly and em- 

phatically prohibits the state from contracting any 
debt for works of internal improvements or from 
being a part in carrying on such works. The use 
of these funds so being transferred from a trust 
fund under the control of one set of state officials 
to be spent by another set of state officials is for 
a work of internal improvement within the mean- 
ing of that provision in the constitution. 
Though these two sets of officials, the borrower 
and the lender, do not appear to be dealing with 
each other very much at arms’ length, neverthe- 
less they carry on all their doings as agents of 
the State. Not a dollar of this money is to be 
used except as directed and controlled by the 
Board of Regents and therefore it is the State 
itself which is thus a party, in truth and in fact, 
in carrying on such works of internal improve- 
ments. Can there be any doubt but that if it 
were not recognized that the good faith of the 
State itself is back of the promises to repay this 
wholesale incursion into trust funds the de- 
fendant trustees never would have ventured to 
advance these funds? I think that such good 
faith of the State is relied upon in this transac- 
tion as much so as though it had been so ex- 
pressly written, and in italics, in the pro forma 
obligations signed by the nondescript, financially 
irresponsible, corporation created for evasion 
purposes. . 

“Although it is said in the majority opinion, 
the sufficiency of the security tendered by the 
building corporation to the annuity board has 
not been challenged and we give that matter no 
consideration,’ nevertheless I think, and particu- 
larly so as to the field house, the propriety or 
sufficiency of the security tendered to the defend- 
ants should be considered by this court where, 
as here, a direct challenge is made to the power 
and authority of the defendants to make these 
advances and that such an important question 
should not be, as it is, passed over here. If suffi- 
cient facts are not now before the court on such 
question they should be required to be presented 
before the loans in this case are approved by a 
formal judgment which will stand as a precedent 
for future times as to the handling of trust 
funds, and especially so where there are the strict 
statutory provisions as to the nature and kind of 
security proper to be taken for any loans by 
defendants.” 
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The Song Of The Lark 


An Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


AVE you ever heard the song of a 
H mocking bird? or of a brown thrasher? 

or of a purple finch? or of a bobolink? 
or of a hermit thrush? or of “‘a robin singing 
in the rain?” Any one of these is worth 
listening to for a long time. 

In England and France the lark is consid- 
ered to be of all birds the sweetest singer. 
When he sings everybody stops to listen. 
Even a peasant girl walking home across the 
fields would do that. 


hand holding the sickle is raised the least bit, 
a common involuntary gesture when one is 
listening intently and wants others to listen. 
Her eyes look far away at nothing in particu- 
lar, her mouth is opened a littke—two other 
involuntary actions of the absorbed listener. 

The beauty of the bird’s song, which you 
hear with the inner ear, is suggested by the 
beauty of the dappled landscape in the fad- 
ing light and of the crystal sky made golden 
by the departing sun. 














The Song of The Lark—By Jules Breton 


The poets Shelley, Lowell, Whitman, and 
many others have given us bird songs in their 
poetry. Here Breton has put one into a 
picture. He has selected a lonely field just 
at sunset when everything is still; and a cloud- 
less sky so that the little speck of a bird 
would not be lost. But he does not want you 
merely to see the bird, he wants you to hear 
him. He can hope to make you do that only 
by showing you ow to hear him. So he 
paints this one girl alone, barefoot, hushed. 
Her swinging stride is suddenly arrested; the 


The lark is singing his evening hymn of 
praise. Perhaps he will move your heart to 
sing with him; to sing softly 

‘Now the day is over 

Night is drawing nigh” 
and, possibly, to chant the prayer that follows: 
“Grant to little children 
Visions bright of thee,” 
just as this listening girl catches for the mo- 
ment a vision of the infinite beauty of God's 
world. 
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From One Old Timer to Another 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 
Who Has Been Pacing His Library Floor 


Dear Old-timer, 


I've been thinking of the tremendous num- 
ber of books on education that are available to- 
day as compared with the very small number 
that you and I had when we began teaching 
thirty years ago. Then Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching was the pedagogical 
bible. I think it has much of value for teach- 
ers today. Remember how we discussed it on 
Saturdays, when a dozen or so of us gathered 
for our old Association meetings? We didn’t 
read extensively, but we certainly mastered the 
few books that we did have. Perhaps it was 
just as well that we had so little to read. 


Today I have been looking over some of the 
books on teaching that have come out during 
the spring and summer. For the most part 
they are for specialists, and are therefore too 
technical for me. I often wonder if authors 
ever consider their audiences. It seems to me 
that many books are written with one eye on 
the critical reviewer and the other on the popu- 
lar audience; and they miss both. 


I read some book reviews that make me 
angry, some that make me smile, many that 
bore me to tears, and a few that make me 
eager to read the book that is being analyzed. 
I don’t expect a review to follow Macaulay's 
method, but I do expect it to be honest, in- 
formative, descriptive, and penetrating. The 
reviewer who tries to ‘show up” an author 
deserves the kettle of boiling oil. 


One of the most helpful books that I have 
seen for a beginning teacher in a rural school 
is Malcom’s The Letters of a County Superin- 
tendent to His Daughter, published by Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn and Company, Chicago. 
At least I thought it was. But in the June 
number of one of our best educational maga- 
zines I read a review which is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the snobbery which affects many 
young “doctors” in the field of education. 
Here is a simple, unaffected, unpretentious lit- 
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tle book, written to help, in a very specific 
way, the young teacher in the most difficult 
job in our school system—the one-room rural 
school. But this reviewer jousts at the book 
from his academic hobbyhorse because “no 
significant contribution is made.” In the clas- 
sic language of Regent street, can you beat it? 
The book expressly disclaims any attempt to 
add to human knowledge. It merely offers 
some common sense helps to the beginners. 
But it gave the reviewer a chance to display 
his superior scientific training, and to patron- 
ize the poor teacher who must do the actual 
work of teaching, while the pseudo-scientist 
in education makes his unintelligible ‘‘con- 
tributions.” 


No one values real science in education more 
than I do. I take off my hat to the investt- 
gator who trails after facts until he reaches 
a definite, helpful goal. I am even willing to 
forgive him the educational jargon in which 
he clothes his discoveries. But when he writes 
for those of us who are not specialists he has 
the difficult problem of interpreting technicalt- 
ties into human, readable English. And this 
requires more than a little ability. Page 
wasn’t afraid to express an opinion even if he 
had never heard of the statistical method and 
knew nothing of modern science. And you 
will agree that he had the habit of arriving 
pretty near the truth. And he could write! 


I am going to write you occasionally about 
the books that seem to me worth reading. I 
hope you will call my attention to those that 
help you. Have you read Sorrel and Son and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop? 1 admit 
they both moved me to tears. And if you 
haven't done it be sure to read again Bode’s 
Fundamentals in Education, for Bode can both 
think and write—many, alas, who can do 
neither, manufacture books. 


Sincerely 


John Schoolmaster 
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Then Came a Reply From Louise 


In Answer to John Schoolmaster’s Letters 


Dear John Schoolmaster, 


You have written so many and such en- 
couraging letters without ever receiving a re- 
ply that this note may come to you with some- 
thing of a shock. There have been many 
things I have wished to talk over with you, 
but an inferiority complex has kept me silent. 
Now during these summer days devoted to 
matters of health and duty—even if not 
wealth—some of my doubts and questionings 
come back to me with sufficient urgency to 
give me courage. 


You said in one of your letters, “It has 
always seemed to me that if a teachers’ meet- 
ing were held on Saturday it was not too 
much for a teacher to attend all day. I notice 
that those who do are very likely to be most 
successful.’’ Dear John Schoolmaster, per- 
haps if you had designated the kind of meet- 
ing you have in mind, this letter would never 
have been written. I haven't found such a 
meeting as yet, and when I think of the weekly 
meetings of about an hour which I have been 
obliged to attend—Heaven help us—one hour 
is sixty minutes too long. I am a seeker after 
knowledge and a member of my profession by 
choice and not waiting for somebody to turn 
up, but in my many years of experience I 
can recall only occasional meetings which 
gave us help and inspiration. And dear John, 
the fault is not with the individual. Let me 
give you a sample program of the meetings 
which fill me with despair. 


The bell rings at 3:45. Being teachers, we 
try to be prompt, so the desk is hastily locked, 
necessary work laid aside, the dab of powder 
put on some feminine noses enroute and— 
here we are. General buzz—the meeting is 
called to order; general announcements, in 
spite of the fact that we have telephone con- 
nections and receive announcements daily and 
more often two or three times daily. Ques- 
tions are asked about the why and wherefore, 
almost all of which are futile and some ridicu- 
lous. For example: The faculty is invited to 
attend the Club picnic at ------ (a 
well known place). Question, “If we don’t 
want to go by trolly, how do we get there?” 
Then follows a semi-humorous discussion of 


the question for fifteen minutes. Finally the 
program progresses (?). Printed instructions 
or reports which have been in the hands of all 
teachers previously, and some which are just 
handed out, are read verbatim. To the weary 
body and brain comes the thought that per- 
haps we are not intelligent beings who can 
read and understand simple English. But 
what are we? So we sit. More announce- 
ments, but this time about the care of the 
building; the order in the corridors; the don’t 
touch a pupil no matter how he may need it 
or what damage he may do; the need for every 
teacher being in his place when the bell rings; 
etc., etc. At five o'clock a second bell rings 
and we go, physically weary and mentally 
dulled and yet hopeful that some day in some 
teachers’ paradise we may be spared all this. 
This, dear John, is the type of weekly meeting 
I have been accustomed to for many years in 
different places—and the end seems to be not 
yet. 


You will probably say, “Well, these are not 
really meetings. I have in mind those where 
some able man addresses the teachers on the 
results of his work.’ That kind of meeting I 
know also. Theoretically it is ideal, but prac- 
tically it, too, has been abused. Why should 
a man whose specialty is science sit through 
until 5:30 or longer listening (?) to “Art in 
the First Five Grades?’ Or the teachers of 
art do the same for “Progress in Modern 
Language Achievement?” My heart quails at 
the mere mention of a whole Saturday. We 
need that day to recover from such as the 
above. 


You have been giving me much good advice 
but won't you look at the other side of the 
picture sometimes? We have much to learn 
even in the way of being an example to our 
pupils, but we are not the only ones who 


should be examples. We need some too. 
S. O. S. dear John Schoolmaster. 
Sincerely, 
Louise 


P. S._ I may have the courage to write to 
you again. 








Does Your Community Know? 





Community Support Often in Proportion to Community Knou ledge 
By A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 


HAT does your community know 

about its schools? Or would it be 

easier to answer were the question— 
What doesn’t your community know about its 
schools? Some communities know a lot about 
the objectives, methods, and achievements of 
their schools, while others are not so well in- 
formed, if the results from a questionnaire 
sent to superintendents and teachers last 
spring by the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
may be accepted as a criterion. 

According to replies received, the press, the 
parent-teac her association, the student body, 
women’s clubs, and service organizations are 
mediums through which information is dis- 
seminated, although in some cases it is evi- 
dent that alert leadership has found other 
ways and means of informing patrons about 
their schools. 

“Oconto Falls High school owns over a 
thousand dollars worth of musical instru- 
ments.” ‘Many requests have been received 
regarding the work of the Oconto Falls char- 
acter education program.” ‘Should parents 
pay for pupils who preventably repeat 
courses?” These and personal items concern- 
ing students, a brief recognition of services 
rendered by citizens during commencement 
week, short informatory statements about other 
school activities, and a few short quotations, 
such as, ‘The schools must prepare for the 
needs of life,” “What the best and wisest par- 
ent wants for his child, that must the com- 
munity want for all its children,” constitute 
a page of ‘School Talk’ on the commencement 
program arranged by Supt. E. P. Rosenthal 
and the faculty. 

But that isn’t all. Oconto Falls has defied 
all tradition by dedicating the annual com- 
mencement exercises to ‘““Parents and Patrons— 
For your sacrifices, your interest, your co-op- 
eration, your participation, your realization, 
your satisfaction, and your appreciation.” Of 
course there are the usual program announce- 
ments, the class roll with officers, and due 
recognition of scholarship; but in addition 
there are scattered about the pages in bold 
type, quotations such as these: 


“We cannot abandon 
schoolhouse door—we 


education at the 
carry it with us 


our 
must 


through life.’’-—President Coolidge. 
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“There shall be desirable co-operation between 
school and community.’ 

“Putting a child through the public schools 
represents a cost roughly equivalent to that of a 
low priced auto. The auto, with good care, will 
last a few years at the most and will rapidly de- 
teriorate. But education is a permanent invest- 
ment essential to the child’s health, happiness, 
financial and civic usefulness. With the 
passage of many years it will yield greater and 
greater returns. Between the school and parent 
there should be understanding, sympathy, and co- 
operation, to the end that every child may ob- 
tain the largest possible value, now and through- 
out his future, from public education. Educa- 
tion much attention as the 


success, 


deserves at least as 


sy , 
automopile. 


Oconto Falls seems to have found a way of 
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direct contact with the community through | 


commencement, the annual “‘fair,’ and on 
other occasions. Besides, few issues of the 
local newspaper appear without interesting, 


readable, up-to-date school items. 
Fairness, frankness, and definiteness char- 
acterize the annual report of Supt. E. 


J. Mc-§ 


Kean of Tomah which appeared in the local f 


press under a two column head. 
statistics to make it “‘dry’’ but enough to drive 


Not enough | 


home the point are used by the writer, whose | 


very clear and simple method of presenting 
matters of vital concern to patrons of the 


school and the general public makes the re- 


port very readable. 
On the premise that the efficiency of any 


school system is measured to a great extent | 


by the record of attendance of students, Mr. | 


McKean says: 

“Irregular attendance is a liability that the 
school can ill afford to carry. It costs too much 
to educate ‘absent students.’ According to the 
1924-26 biennial report of the state superintend- 


y 


ent, the Tomah per capita cost based on the net | 


enrollment is $74.21. 
same report the Tomah per capita cost based on 
the average daily attendance is $79.68. Thus the 


However, according to the | 


actual loss per student is $5.47, and for the en- | 


tire school the loss is $2231.76. 


It is my belief | 
that parents can do the Tomah school no greater | 


favor than to keep their children in regular school | 


attendance.” 


Attacking the problem from the pocketbook 
standpoint is effective. Second to irregular at- 
tendance, apparently, is the poor worker, for 
the report very diplomatically follows up with 
this paragraph: 
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“The high school faculty spent time and effort 
on effective personnel work among the students 
during the past year. It is felt that the time and 
effort have been well spent and that they ac- 
count for the large percentage of passing grades 
issued at the end of the year. In this work at- 
tention and work profiles have been kept of 
poor workers. These have been made the basis 
of many conferences.” Very detailed reports on 
poor workers were sent to the parents at the 
middle of each semester. Several faculty meet- 


ings and conferences were devoted to this work.” 





( 


This sort of information, which is typical 


of the report, is very likely to secure the at- 
tention and command the respect of patrons 
of the school and the public in general. 
Moreover, it constitutes a direct invitation to 
the community as a whole (for the whole com- 
munity must be and is interested in proper 
returns upon its investment) to pool its re- 
sources with the schools for greater efficiency 


Ts 


and, it follows, better schools. 
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(Other articles on school publicity will follow.) 





A Plain Talk On Good English 


By L 


i 


OOD English is practical. The basis of 
the successful advertisement, the effect- 


ive business letter, the skillful sales 
talk, the convincing speech, is good English. 
It is plain, simple, direct. It is nothing big, 
or fantastic, or high-sounding. It is rarely 
technical; it need not be literary. It is the 
right word expressing exactly the right thought. 
It is honest, genuine, straightforward. Not 
everyone may be an author or an orator, but 
all may Icarn to speak and write well. The 
American diplomats who made the Hay 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain agreed 
that the vessels of all nations might pass 
through the Panama Canal on terms of equal- 
ity. Did they mean just what they said? Or 
did they mean “the vessels of all nations ex- 
cept the United States?” Whatever they in- 
tended to say, misunderstanding and dispute 
were the result. Poor English in a legal docu- 
ment sometimes costs enormous sums. Good 
English often means money. 

Good English is democratic. It comes from 
the heart. It should be the language of plain 
men and women as well as of the educated 
and cultured—the language of the street, the 
home, the shop, the office, the club, the church. 
You do not have to be a highbrow, or a col- 


lege professor, or a scientist to use it. It is 
not the privilege of genius alone. Everyone 


can speak it who is willing to try. Great ora- 
tors are not the only ones who have spoken it. 
Great poets and authors are not the only ones 
who have written it. It is a fact that more 
good, clear-cut English is written today by 


fo 
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more people than ever before. 

The finest English, that of the King James 
Bible, is also the simplest. Our 
democrat was born in a log cabin. His father 
was poor and illiterate. He attended 
less than a year. Yet Abraham Lincoln wrote 
perhaps the finest English ever penned by an 
American; the Gettysburg Address, now writ- 
ten in bronze in countless public buildings 
throughout the land. 

Good English improves the mind, develops 
sound thinking. Slovenly English develops 
slovenly thinking. ‘Sound thought in sound 
English” should be our slogan. 

Good English improves character. A clean 
thought is the basis of clean words, and a 
command of clean words stimulates clean 
thinking. One slang word of every hundred 
lives, because it has something vital in it. 
The ninety-nine die, because they are not 
needed. Give one the vocabulary of good 
writers and speakers, and he should become a 
better man. Profanity is the worst brand of 
bad English. It has no respectable place in 
one’s vocabulary. 

Good English, as we speak it and write it, 
is American. The language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Gettysburg Address, the Second Inaugural, the 
language of Washington, Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, Roosevelt, and Wilson, is rooted deep 
in the character of America. Let us learn it, 
use it, believe in it, teach it, protect it. Let 
us keep it vibrant with the life, the genius, the 
ideals, the high destiny of America. 


greatest 
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.... Editorial Review .... 


The teachers of Wiscon- 
sin, like teachers every- 
where, have been follow- 
ing with interest recent publicity about efforts 
to introduce propaganda into our schools and 
attempts to use them for advertising purposes. 

Fighting schemes of one kind or another ts 
no new experience for school administrators 
and teachers. There’s the essay and similar 
contests. They may have some cducational 
value, but the chances are that a school that 
goes into an essay or spelling contest goes in 
to win the race, and, like other races where a 
good prize and the reputation that goes with 
winning are at stake, the best material avail- 
able is selected and groomed for the fray; pos- 
sibly to the neglect, in case of school contests, 
of other students who are more in need of at- 
tention. Then, there’s the effort to distribute 
favors to children through the schools and 
their teachers. A fly swatter, a blotter, tooth 
paste, a free theater ticket. Some of these 
have value because of their and 


PROPAGANDA 
ADVERTISING 


usefulness 
some have value because they may be made the 
basis for effective lessons. Then, of course, 
there is the informational pamphlet which 
often contains valuable educational helps not 
otherwise obtainable. Instances of attempts to 
introduce religious and political propaganda 
are probably less numerous, detected more 
quickly, and headed off more promptly. 

Religious and political propaganda have no 
place in our schools and the policy and efforts 
of any agency to use them for that purpose 
should be and is condemned. Our schools 
are not advertising mediums and they cannot 
and must not be used for that purpose. 


On the other hand, the teachers in our 
schools are men and women of intelligence and 
integrity. For the board of education, or any 
group of laymen to say to them that informa- 
tional pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, peri- 
odicals, and other educational helps, will not 
be allowed in our school buildings and must 
not be used because pamphlets often bear the 
names of companies manufacturing or distrib- 
uting the product described, because newspa- 
pers are partisan and do not express views in 
accordance with those of the group, because 
magazines print controversial articles, and be- 
cause periodicals and other educational helps 
cover materials not in selected textbooks, 


which decree what shall be taught to our chil- 
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dren, would constitute a policy which the 
American public could not and would not and 
should not tolerate. 

Those administering our schools must not 
allow themselves or their schools to be used 
for propaganda or advertising purposes. They 
should and do resent such attempts. 

But it is equally important that in their ef- 
forts to assist boys and girls to develop into 
self-thinking, discriminating, intelligent, inde- 
pendent men and women citizens, our teachers 
must not be hampered or hindered by cut and 
dried method or limited by prescribed source 
material. Freedom of both are essential for 
freedom of schools and freedom of citizenship. 


SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


Much of the criticism of 
our schools is due, we 
believe, to failure on the 
part of educational leaders and workers to 
keep their patrons and their community in- 
formed. Great strides have been made in 
educational procedure and it’s a case of get- 
ting too far ahead. 

Last spring the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation addressed letters to superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, asking them for in- 
formation about methods employed in inform- 
ing patrons about objectives, methods used in 
achieving them, and results obtained. A 
number of replies were received. But if the 
large percentage of failure to reply may be ac- 
cepted as an indication of the lack of activity, 
there is much to be accomplished in many 
communities in Wisconsin. 

The replies indicate that a considerable 
number of leaders and workers in education 
appreciate the value of the student body, 
alumni groups, the parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, civic organizations, and the 
press as mediums for the disseminating of in- 
formation about the schools. It is evident, 
also, that there is a direct relationship between 
a well posted community and community in- 
terest in and support of the schools. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL appear a few 
concrete illustrations of effective publicity 
methods employed in two cities in the state. 
Others will be published from time to time. 
It is hoped that they may offer suggestions to 
those who have neglected the all important 
matter of direct and intimate contact between 
school and community. Contact will allay 
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criticism. But it will do more than that. It 
will establish public confidence and quicken 
parental interest. Most important of all, it 
will improve student achievement and increase 
school efficiency. And it is a part of the re- 
sponsibility of the present day educator to keep 
the public informed about what the schools 
are trying to do. 
The opening of school 
brings in salesmen of 
books, maps, school fur- 
niture, and school  sup- 
plies. As a rule they are high class men and 
women, many of whom have had school ex- 
perience, know school problems, and are in 
a position to render service to teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and school boards. 
Without their books, supplies, and equipment 
our efforts would be less efficient and our 
schools handicapped. We can learn much 
about new methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques from them, and their encyclopaedias, 
reference and textbooks are valuable aids in 
our work. 


THE WORTH 
WHILE AND 
THE WORTHLESS 


On the other hand, some who will approach 
teachers will offer material that is out of date 
and of little use. 

We have on our desk a communication from 
the promoters of a new encyclopedia. We 
have not seen the work, have never heard of 
it before, and it may be all right. But we are 
a little suspicious because the letter purports 
to be confidential, salves us a bit by intimat- 
ing that we are among a selected few, and 
ends up by offering us a set free for an en- 
dorsement. 

Another encyclopedia, bearing a 1928 copy- 
right mark, is, we understand, being offered to 
teachers in combination with magazines, sets 
of books, a research bureau, and a loose leaf 


service at a special introductory price. This 
office secured a copy of the encyclopedia. We 
quote a few statements from it: 

a. “Wisconsin, a state. Much of the 
N. part of the state is covered with ex- 
tensive forests of white pine, balsam, hem- 
lock, and other cone bearing evergreens.” 
“The U. S. census of Manufactures in 1914 
credited etc.” “In 1914 the school 
population was ete.” 


b. “Milwaukee lager beer is known all over the 
United States, and its output amounts to 
about 2,000,000 barrels annually.” 

c. “Madison city has valuable mineral 
springs nearby; “It is the seat of . . . 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Federal Building, 
and the Monona Lake Assembly.” 
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d. “La Crosse city has many important 
manufactures and very large shipments of lum- 
ber and is the seat of an Asylum for 
the Chronic Insane, United States Marine and 
St. Francis Hospitals.” 


Once upon a time there were extensive for- 
ests in much of northern Wisconsin and it is 
possible that the statement concerning Mil- 
waukee’s output of beer was once true. Madi- 
son may have had valuable mineral springs 
sometime in the past, and some of the older 
residents remember the Soldiers’ Orphan's 
Home. A tablet marks the place where it once 
stood. A considerable number of years ago the 
Monona Lake Assembly did attract people to 
Madison (there appear to be conflicting opin- 
ions among older residents as to the date of its 
demise). The writer lived in La Crosse for 
sixteen years, and as far as he knows there is 
no hospital for the chronic insane in that city 
and he never saw or heard of the United States 
Marine Hospital, although it may have existed 
there at one time. The lumber mills had 
“gone out’ before he went there some eighteen 
years ago. 

Statistics quoted in the encyclopedia are 
quite consistently ten or fifteen years old. For 
example, school population statistics for Wis- 
consin are from the census of 1914. Evi- 
dently the work, with the exception of the 
copyright date, is not up to date and is quite 
worthless as a modern reference book. 

Just how to discriminate is a problem for 
the individual. You can rely upon the ad- 
vertising pages of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION or upon the directory of ad- 
vertisers which is published by this cffice at 
the end of each year, for JOURNAL advertisers 
and their propositions are thoroughly investi- 
gated before they are accepted. If that does 
not solve your problem, your association of- 
fice will, upon request, investigate the propo- 
sition and give you advice to the best of its 
ability. In case references are given it’s pretty 
good policy to get information directly from 
them. You will be doing them justice and 
you may be doing yourself a favor. 

We would not like to have this comment 
create prejudice against all new material which 
will be brought out during the year. Much 
of it will be eminently worth while; some of 
it may be worthless. The problem is to dis- 
criminate between the worth while and the 
worthless. 
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For many years Charles J. 
i 3. Anderson has been recog- 
nized for educational 

leadership in Wisconsin. As rural and city 
teacher, as principal of the schools at Cashton 
and Galesville, as superintendent of schools at 
rhton, and as assistant state superintend- 
1¢ has proved himself a thorough student, 
educator, and an aggressive ad- 
These qualities, coupled with an 
knowledge of schools and school con- 
Wisconsin, constitute unusual equip- 

ment responsible work to which 
he has been called by the president and re- 
University. As head of the de- 
partment of education there will be oppor- 
tunity to round out a notable career of educa- 
tional service to the state by the initiation of 
policies and practices in teacher training, based 
on first hand information of the needs of the 
schools in the state. In his efforts he will have 
_ sympathetic and hearty cooperation of the 
men of Wisconsin who wel- 


WELCOME 


otou; 
ent, 
progressive 
ministrator. 
intimate 
ditions in 


for the very 


gents of the 


school men and wi 

come him to his opportunity for further 
leadership. 

RUA More than sixteen thou- 
MEMBER? sand teachers responded 


last year to the call for 
members in their professional organization, the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. That was 
more than ever enrolled before. Yet it was 
not one hundred percent, for there are more 
than 20,000 teachers in the state. The N.E. A 
lists us 26th among states in professional en- 
rollment in our association; not an enviable 
ranking, and one which is within our power 
to change. 

This is the month of enrollment. A live 
teacher hardly needs to be argued into joining 
an association which maintains that the most 
important function of the state is to educate 
her children properly; which believes in equal- 
ity of educational opportunity and school 
costs, in adequate school buildings and stand- 
ards, in protection of schools against partisan 
and personal politics and commercialism, in a 
well trained teacher for every schoolroom, in 


salary standards commensurate with service 
standards; in safeguarded tenure, in  satisfac- 


tory living conditions, in adequate provision 
for retired teachers, and in a spirit of democ- 
racy throughout school service. 

Membership in the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation has increased gradually but slowly. 
This is a legislative year. Matters of vital 


concern to teachers and schools will surely 


come before the legislature. We are looking 
forward to the time when the teachers of Wis- 
consin will be able to present a hundred per- 
cent front on matters that pertain to them 
and their profession. With your co-operation 
we can ap} proach that point, if not actually 
reach it, this year. 
“SQUARE 


SHOOTING” 


One day this summer 
while we were in Chicago 


BotH Ways securing advertising for 
the JOURNAL, one of the 


publishers who is most friendly to the teach- 
ers and their magazine got out eight or nine 
or ten cards and explained that they contained 
the records of sales made to Wisconsin teach- 
ers, but that those teachers, for one reason or 
another, and sometimes for no reason at all, 
had refused pay for the books purchased. 
The publisher said that in some cases he had 
written as many as ten letters without getting 
ven the courtesy of a reply. 

Readers of the JoURNAL know that because 
we exercise such rigid censorship over our ad- 
vertising, we have felt justified in saying that 
if teachers got into difficulty with any of our 
advertisers—that is, if goods had been misrep- 
resented, if the teachers felt that they had not 


been justly treated—we stood ready to help 
them. We are still ready to do that. We do 
think, however, that since we accept adver- 


tisements from none but high grade individu- 
als and concerns who do business in an open 
and aboveboard manner, those advertisers are 
entitled to the same consideration on the part 
of teachers which teachers expect from them. 
What has been purchased should be paid for. 
Advertisers, as the JOURNAL indicates, will 
spend their money to secure business from 
Wisconsin school people, but if, in addition 
to the cost of advertising, they must lose money 
because teachers do not pay for what they 
buy, then we can hardly expect them to go on 
buying space from us. 

No magazine can prove a profitable ven- 
ture without a certain amount of paid ad- 
vertising. It therefore behooves those in 
charge of a magazine not only to be careful 
about the kind of advertising they accept but 
also to promote the friendliest and most sat- 
isfactory relations between advertisers and 
readers. That we have tried to do; and have 
in large measure succeeded. But if we are to 
continue to do so our readers must conduct 
their business affairs in such a manner that 
the experience outlined above will not be 
repeated. 
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Educational Journal Urged In 1852 


Plans for 1928 Journal 


Hi Spots -This 'n That 


HE appeal of State Superintendent 
Azel P. Ladd in 1852 has been an- 
swered. Realizing the value of an edu- 

cational journal that might reach the teachers 

of the state regularly, Mr. Ladd said, in his 


annual report for 1852.— 


“As an efficient auxiliary in perfecting the sys- 
tem and securing the success of public instruction, 
an educational journal is of vast importance. 
Such a publication would serve as a medium 
through which the State Superintendent could 
communicate with the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation in the State. All important decisions of 
this Department, of general application, would 
there be printed. 

“A School Journal, sent by authority into every 
school district, would tend to awaken a general in- 
terest in the progress of education. If bound at 
the end of each year, and placed in the district 
library, it would not only be of present service, 
but would form a valuable historic record of the 
progress of education in the State. 

“Such publications have been established in 
other states, and the result has been highly satis- 
factory. Their influence has proved salutary in 
effecting an understanding among those engaged 
in education, in securing unity of action, and in 
bringing the powerful aid of the press to assist 
in preparing for usefulness the rising generation.” 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association filled 
the need when it decided to publish the Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, which has 
been and is more than Mr. Ladd advocated, as 
reference to the program for 1928 will dem- 
onstrate. 


Plans for the 1928 Journal include monthly 
features as follows: 


1. Professional articles by nationally known 

educators. 

Professional articles by Wisconsin educators. 

3. A series of articles by Henry Turner Bailey 

on the masterpieces in painting, accompanied 
by cuts of the pictures discussed. 

. A series of short articles on dramatic mo- 
ments in Wisconsin history. 

5. First hand information about policies, inter- 
pretation of new laws, helps and suggestions 
from the state department. 

6. Reviews of the latest books on education and 
classroom procedure. 

7. A more complete review of the outstanding 
education book of the month. 

8. Continuation of the John Schoolmaster let- 
ters to teachers. 


N 


ne 


Among New Features 


| 
SCNOOIS 











9. A monthly resume of what Wisconsin 
and Wisconsin school people are doing. 

10. Hi Spots—Briet outlines of educational ex 
periments, research, unique adi ative 
schemes, and unusual classroom procedures 

11. Poetry and poetic prose. And a leavening of 
humor. 

12. An Open Forum—Wherein all readers ma 
express themselves on matters of ool in 
terest. 

The Milwaukee Meeting 
‘ 
November S—9-—-10 
for the an- 


ages are rapidly taking shape 
nual m 


eting of the Wisconsin Teachers 


1a 
lal 


Association, which will be held in Milwauke« 
on November 8, 9, and 10. More than 75 


percent of the section programs are already in 
their final form, and the general morning pro- 
grams are nearing completion. 

Leaders in education in Wisconsin and out 
standing educators of other states will bring 
information and inspiration to Wisconsin 
teachers during the three days of the confer- 
ence. Among them are President Glenn 
Frank; Herbert Adams Gibbons, Princeton 
University; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President Na- 
tional Congress of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Merton S. Rice, lecturer, Detroit; Fred- 
erick Snyder, traveler and journalist; Prof. 
John Hessler, Knox College; Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Miss Prud- 
ence Cutright, Director of Research, Minneap- 
olis public schools; Prof. F. L. Paxon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Miss Abby Marlatt, 
University of Wisconsin; Miss Bessie Allen, 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point; 
Prof. W. L. Carr, University of Michigan; 
Prof. W. L. Agard, Experimental College, 
University of Wisconsin; Prof. W. W. Hart, 
University of Wisconsin; J. A. Nyberg, Hyde 
Park High school, Chicago; Dr. Paul L. Deng- 
ler, of Vienna; Prof. Nykl, Marquette Uni- 
versity; Prof. Van der Beke, Marquette; Prof. 
Ralph K. Watkins, University High school, 
Columbia, Mo.; Prof. Geo. Bost, Carroll Col- 
lege, and others. 

A feature of the Friday morning program 
will be an orchestra ensemble of one hundred 
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fifty musicians selected from the high schools 
of Wisconsin and a chorus of the same number 
composed of students of Milwaukee and neigh- 
boring high schools. 

The Thursday evening program promises to 
be one of the best the teachers of Wisconsin 
have been privileged to attend. It will be a 
joint program by the Lyric Male Chorus of 
Milwaukee, composed of seventy-five voices, 
and the Chicago Little Symphony Orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces. In speaking of the 
event a critic says, “I am sure that it will 
be a most delightful concert. The Milwaukee 
Lyric Club is the best male chorus I have ever 
heard and the Little Symphony is a superb or- 
ganization. It would be impossible to secure 
a finer combination.” 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder. 





Oldest W. T. A. President Dies 


i. THE death of J. Q. Emery on August 5, 
the state lost. an eminent citizen and the 
schools one of their first leaders. John Quincy 
Emery was 85 years old at the time of his 
death, which resulted from ill health follow- 
ing an operation. 

Mr. Emery came to Wisconsin in 1846 at 
the age of three years. He was educated in 
Dane county, where he attended the element- 
ary schools, and at Albion Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1866. He began 
his career as a teacher in 1863. He taught 
in several rural and village schools. Later he 
was elected superintendent of the schools at 
Wisconsin Rapids, county superintendent of 
schools of Wood county, and president of the 
River Falls Normal school. He resigned the 
latter position to assume the duties of state 
superintendent of public instruction in 1894. 

In December, 1902, Mr. Emery was ap- 
pointed dairy and food commissioner by Gov- 
ernor La Follette. He spent 18 years in that 
office, serving under governors La Follette, Da- 
vidson, McGovern, and Blaine. He retired 
from the office in 1926, at the age of 83, and 
resumed educational work in the schools of 
Fort Atkinson, where he had taught for many 
years. In the summer of 1927 he returned to 
state service as special adviser to the dairy and 
food commission, which office he held at the 
time of his death. 


In 1875 he was president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association and at other times he 
served as president of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association and the state and national 
Association of Dairy and Food Departments. 

Mr. Emery received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Beloit College in 1882 
and in 1917 he received recognition from the 
University of Wisconsin for service in the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the state. 

Mr. Emery cast his first vote for president 
of the United States for Abraham Lincoln. 





H. G. Stewart Dies After Auto 
Accident 


A*‘ a result of injuries received in an auto- 

mobile accident on May 27, H. G. Stew- 
art, Vocational school director of Green Bay, 
died in that city on June 4. Two other per- 
sons who were members of the automobile 
party preceded Mr. Stewart in death. They 
were Mrs. H. G. Stewart and Mrs. Arthur 
Bouffard of Appleton. Mr. Bouffard sus- 
tained minor injuries but was not seriously 
hurt. 

The accident occurred on highway 32 and 
was caused by a car coming onto the main 
highway from a side crossroad. It hit the 
Stewart machine, causing it to turn over sev- 
eral times. 

Mr. Stewart was a product of the public 
schools of Seymour. Shortly after graduation 
he entered the teaching profession, beginning 
in the rural schools at Roselawn, Pulcifer, and 
Angelica. In 1911 he went to Green Bay, 
where he served in the Dousman and Woelz 
schools. He next became principal of the Mc- 
Cartney school, where he served until 1918, 
when he was appointed director of the Veca- 
tional school. Under his direction the Green 
Bay school grew to be one of the best 
schools in the state and Mr. Stewart was rec- 
ognized as an outstanding director and an 
authority in vocational education. 

He is survived by a son who has just fin- 
ished his first year at the university of Wis- 
consin and a daughter who is a high school 
student. The state board of vocational edu- 


cation, members of the state vocational office 
at Madison, and directors of vocational schools 
throughout the state attended the funeral. 
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How to Solve 
Your Professional Problems 


A Solution Suggested by a Wisconsin Educator 


They read them to obtain help. Daily, they are confronted with a multitude of 

baffling problems. They want to know how to solve these in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. Access in person to professional experts is not always possible. Access 
to them through books has been made possible through 


Th majority of classroom teachers have a practical interest in professional books. 


The Classroom Teacher 

Unlimited enthusiasm over this series is accounted for by its outstanding excel- 
lence. By what happy chance has it transpired that the treatment of such varied activi- 
ties as are now included in our elementary school curriculum is so uniformly practical, 
so uniformly excellent? It has not come by chance, but by the most careful forethought. 

Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, the able Editor-in-Chief, selected specialists from each field 
for the presentation of each of the subjects. He sought out the one in the entire coun- 
try best qualified to present the subject. Thus it is that the list of authors contains the 
names of a number of our most distinguished educators. The fact that the purpose of 
meeting the needs of classroom teachers was never lost sight of accounts for the ex- 
tremely practical character of the books. Dr. Hillegas established a single viewpoint 
for the development of all of the material, which explains its unified treatment. Sub- 
ject matter and method are always connected. With each assignment of subject matter 
is interwoven the method by which it is to be developed. 

Unfortunately, many books designed to throw light on teaching problems give 
little help to classroom teachers who are seeking, not an abstract statement of under- 
lying philosophies, but definite and concrete suggestions, whose application will make 
them better teachers now. Just such assistance is to be found in THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER—a unique and valuable set of books, recently off the press. It fills a much 
felt want; it caters to the needs of teachers of each of the elementary grades, including 
junior high school. Because of its specific usefulness, it is destined to occupy that 
place on the teacher’s desk which she reserves for the books that are her daily tools. 

This series is rightly named THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, as it deals with her spe- 
cific problems and suggests ways and means of solving them. It is intended for teach- 
ers seeking practical help, and it will give them this and more, for no teacher can study 
these books without clarifying and expanding her educational vision. 


hey 


Director Intermediate Department. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc. 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me information about the way THE CLASSROOM TEACHER Can assist me in 
my professional problems. 
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UNDREDS of 

adminis 

trative schemes, 
bits of research, 
clever plans, unusual 
procedures, and effect- 
ive devices are being 
employed daily in our 
schools by resourceful teachers and adminis- 
trators. They develop morale, encourage ef- 
fort, and build citizenship; they make the 
American school system. We hope adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers will respond 
to this appeal for information by sending us 
paragraph statements describing them. We 
hope we shall not be able to (and we do not 
promise to) print all contributions, but we 
shall be glad to pass on to others, in so far 
as we can, those things you have found helpful 
in accomplishing your purposes in the school- 
room. 

We shall gladly give personal credit if you 
wish us to, or if you prefer otherwise we shall 
respect your wishes. The items below are 
contributed this month more as an illustration 
of the type of news desired for this column, 
although each paragraph contains suggestions 
of value.—Ed/stor. 


procedures in 


In a fourth grade room in a prominent 
school system, the whole scheme of govern- 
ment, or as much of it as can be comprehended 
by fourth grade pupils, is worked out from 
the standpoint of the home and the necessity 
for regulations therein. The following simple 
outline does not even suggest the keen interest 
displayed by the children and the fine results 
accomplished. The plan consists of: 

1. Simple definitions, worked out by the 
children, of government, law, officer, 
voting, election. 

2. Laws and officers of home and _ school 
governments are discussed by the 
children. 

3. Officers and laws of city government re- 
lating to parks, library, streets, and 
fire department are studied. 

{. Out of these naturally grows discussion 
of state and national governments, 
their officers, responsibilities, and duties. 

The faculty of another school system worked 
out a series of rapid “check ups’ for outside 
reading. The interest developed by the cer- 
tificate and seal plans promoted by the Read- 
ing Circle Board necessitated a systematic and 
effective checkup. The scheme proved both 
efficient and effective. 


H1-Spots 


(Being a resume of effective schemes, plans, and 


The faculty of a 
high school in an- 
other city prepared, 
distributed, and ex- 
plained a group of 
study helps in an ef- 
fort to develop better 
scholarship. 

“The habits of study formed in school are 
of greater importance than the subjects mas- 
tered,” says the introduction. ‘The follow- 
ing suggestions, if carefully followed, will 
make your mind an efficient tool. Your daily 
aim should be to learn your lesson in less 
time, or to learn it better in the same time.” 

Then follow twelve “‘do’s’” full of informa- 
tion and suggestions, governing time and 
place habits, proper study conditions, taking 
notes, the assignment, memorizing, and the 
use of ‘‘aids’’ such as the index, the appendix, 
notes, vocabulary, and maps. 


Wisconsin schools.) 


“Self analysis” was the title of an outline 
prepared by another group to aid teachers in 
locating their own strong and weak character- 
istics through self examination, using the sug- 
gestions as a basis. 


Actual experience was the method em- 
ployed in teaching self government by an ele- 
mentary school principal whom the writer had 
the privilege of visiting recently. The school 
organization was patterned after the city gov- 
ernment. Large buttons designated the alder- 
men, policemen, judges, mayor, and other city 
officials. And they were elected ‘according 
to law,” through the circulation of nomina- 
tion papers, followed by the ‘‘primary’’ and 
“election.” It was recess period when I 
walked into the principal’s office. A group 
of boys were seriously engaged in discussion. 
I excused my intrusion for I felt the boys’ 
business was more important than mine. 
“You're not interfering,” said the principal, 
“the boys will handle this problem without 
my assistance.” They stepped into another 
room. When I discovered what was trans- 
piring, I asked permission to follow them. 
Apparently my presence did not affect the 
proceedings in the least. A “grader” was be- 
fore the ‘‘court of justice” for throwing snow- 
balls near the school building. His repent- 
ance did not forestall a sound “talking to” 
and a penalty of a certain number of prob- 
lems in arithmetic. Whether one agreed with 


the principle of the penalty or not, it was cer- 
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tain that valuable lessons in respect for law 
and authority and in the operation of self 
government in a democracy were driven home 
quite effectively. Incidentally, it was interest- 
ing to learn that the boy who had been most 
troublesome on the playgrounds before the 
establishment of “self government” proved to 
be the most dependable officer of the law fol- 
lowing its adoption. 


Douglas county wound up the year’s work 
in music in the rural schools by an inspiring 
music festival under the direction of the 
County Superintendent, Vera Rehnstrand, and 
Irene Curtis, Music Supervisor of the Superior 
Teachers College. Young and old of the 
county turned out in full force to enjoy the 
harmonica, ukelele, and kindergarten bands, 
the choruses and community singing. One 
and all voted it a tremendous success and we 
feel that the results for the enjoyment of 
music on the part of the Douglas county 
children are beyond measure. 


At Osceola may be found an unusual school 
janitor in the person of Mr. Ward. He keeps 
the school grounds in a most attractive way 
through the entire summer by his varied flower 
arrangements. In the spring his tulip bed is 
one of unrivaled beauty. His water lily pool 
later displays several varieties of water lilies. 
His window boxes are a revelry of color 
through the entire summer, as are the flower 
boxes in the schoolrooms during the winter. 
In addition to the floral decorations for the 
school, Mr. Ward keeps his school buildings 
one hundred percent clean and _ sanitary. 
Through his work the desks have been refin- 
ished and grained and are kept clean by care- 
ful wiping with anticeptic fluid once each 
week. It is a joy to know that such janitorial 
service may be found in our state. 





The New N.E. A. President 


RESIDENT Uel Walter Lamkin is a na- 
tive Missourian. His life has been one 
of close and continuous contact with schools, 
his father having been a teacher. His ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college education he 
received in the public schools and State Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
Perhaps more to satisfy a tradition of his 
mother’s family than with any intentions of 


following law as a profession, Mr. Lamkin 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. 

For several years he served the schools of 
his home town, Clinton, in the capacities of 
high school teacher, elementary school princi- 
pal, and high school principal. For the past 
twenty years he has been engaged in larger 
administrative school work for his county, state, 
and nation. This division of his life has in- 
cluded work as county superintendent, high 
school inspector, assistant state superintendent, 
state superintendent, vocational officer in the 
St. Louis District, chief division of rehabilita- 
tion, and director of the Federal Board for Vo- 














UEL W. LAMKIN 


cational Education. Since 1921, he has been 
President of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville, which position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Lamkin has always been active in teach- 
ers’ organization work. While county super- 
intendent of schools, he was elected President 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association and 
his administration was a notable one. He has 
also served this Association as a member of 
its Executive Committee and in various other 
capacities. He has also served the N. E. A. as 
a member of the Executive Committee. 
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A little more smile, a 
little less frown; 

A little less kicking a 
man when he's 
down; 

A little more ‘‘we,” a 
little less ‘I’; 

A little more laugh, a little less cry; 

A little more flowers on the pathway of life; 

And fewer on graves at the end of the strife. 


—ines of American Authorship 





It's the stick that makes the stamp worth 
more than two cents. 





Horse sense is a form of stable thinking. 
No stalling. 





“Character is your most valuable collateral.” 


—wSol Levitan 





A prominent Wisconsin educator was in- 
troduced by a prominent Wisconsin Normal 
school president something like this—"'Now 
young people we are nearing the end of our 
summer school lecture course. Mr. —— will 
talk to us today, but remember the last lecture 
of the series will come next Tuesday and we 
always reserve the best to the last.” 





In band practice— 
Teacher—‘I want to know who called the 
piccolo player a ‘darn fool’.” 
Smart pupil—"I want to know who called 
the ‘darn fool’ a piccolo player.” 
—Band Master 


a 


Some causes of some of our educational 
problems: Substitution of the gas engine for 
the wheel barrow. The passing of the wood- 


shed. 





Teacher—'‘What a_ fast 
driver?” 

Willie—‘Depends on how near he came to 
hitting me.” 


would you call 





A sign on a house in Cambridge, observed 
(it is claimed) by a visitor at the recent 
N. E. A.—''This is the house that Paul Revere 


This 'n That “ 


Being a collection of the “lighter” 
things—sense and nonsense 


would have passed 
had he come this 





Tommy had been 
playing truant from 
school. and had spent 
a long, beautiful day 
fishing. On his way back he met one of his 
young cronies, who accosted him with the usual 
question, “Catch anything?” 

At this Tommy, in all consciousness of guilt, 
quickly responded: ‘‘Ain’t been home yet.” 


—Exchange 





Father, in an effort to inspire Willie, whose 
report card was not satisfactory: ‘Willie, I 
am embarrassed. Why when George Wash- 
ington was your age he led his class.” 

Willie, meekly—'‘Yes, and when he was 
your age he was President of the United 
States, 

—Contributed 





Editor's Note—A little laugh is as good 
as a tonic. The wit and humor of the nation 
is in the schoolroom. Jot down the good 
things and share them with others through 
the “This ‘n That’ column of the JOURNAL. 








It may be a little further around the corner 
of a square deal but the road is better. 


ooo 





Tact is the ability to describe others as they 
see themselves. 
—Exchange 





The following was heard in one of the 
schools in Polk county last year when the chil- 
dren were discussing the life of the pilgrims. 
One small girl, in giving her version of their 
first year’s experiences, stated that the pilgrims 
sent all of their ships back to England for 
more food and clothing—the only ships that 
they had left were their hardships. 





A charming young singer named Hannah 
Was caught in a flood in Savannah, 

As she floated away, 

Her brother, they say, 
Accompanied her on the piannah. 
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Ask for catalog of over 400 
Books for Teachers and Schools 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Is the Recognized Leader 


His popular educational magazine is published monthly during 
the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 
are of an eminently practical and usable character 
The Contents and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use in all branches of elementary school work 
= tor attention is also given to such important subjects as Hez alth 
Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, 
Sewing, Manual Training, Citizenship, Character Training, ete. 
: are a most valuable feature. They in- 
The Many Illustrations clude: full page drawings for “Seat 
Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


Famous Paintings Reproduced © the front cover of the mag- 
azine each month a Zamous paint- 


in Full Color for Picture Study ing well adapted for picture 
2 study is faithfully reproduced 
in the full colors of the original. This may be displayed for the 
pupils’ observation. In the magazine the following material for 
use in the study of the picture is furnished: A helpful story of the 
picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; questions to ask the 
pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent 
reading; and a page of miniature reproductions for the pupils. 
- . hack it ains 
Abundance of Entertainment Material Psch pumber contains 
Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music, Special Day Programs, ete., for 
use in rural or graded schools. 
| rimary M qs an ‘vices: 
Other Helpful Departments: Primary Methods and Devices; 
Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
‘Travel; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; ete. 
In addition to the regular de- 


Special Articles and Features 1" #ddition to the regular de- 
partments, each number contains 


many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 
Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
— We are making it easy 
’ Order Now—Pay Later \ a ae 


for you have 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring cducational magazine. | 
If you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, 
| your subscription will start with September and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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[~ Use This Order Blank- sind Nov. 15th If More Convenient 
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[ F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
I’lease send me Normal Instructor- = Plans for one year beginning 
| the September, 1928, issue. Price $2 
Place cross (X) in one [] I am enclosing payment herewit! 
[ cf thes? squares to in- 
dicate prefercnce as to 
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I agree to pay not later than Noy. 15, 1928. 
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Some of the New Books 


HoMeE Lire IN History. By John Gloag and 
C. Thompson Walker. 302 pp. Coward—Mc- 
Cann Inc., New York City. 


This is not a textbook. Its purpose is to por. 
tray representative examples of home life in Britain 
from the days of the pre-Roman British princes 
to the first quarter of the twentieth century. Each 
chapter tries to answer three questions about the 
people of the period with which it deals:—1. Where 
did they live? 2. How did they live? 3. What 
did they think and talk about? To help the reader 
sense the continuity of events and customs, the 
authors have written their book around the history 
of a hypothetical family of Britons. The book is 
fascinating reading; and very useful reading for 
any student of early English history. 


MODERN FAMILIAR Essays. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by William M. and D. Barrett 
Tanner. 368 pp. Little, Brown & Co.,, 
Boston. 


As enjoyable and high-grade a collection as this 
reviewer has happened to come upon. Most of the 
forty-eight essays included were written within the 
last twenty-five years. British and American writ- 
ers are about equally represented. Provision has 
been made for the reader who is also a student 
of the essay. In the Introduction the chief char- 
acteristics of this form of writing are discussed. 
Brief biographical notes about the authors, direc- 
tions for analyzing and writing familiar essays, a 
list of more than three hundred essay subjects, and 
a bibliography of collections of essays from almost 
a hundred writers are included. 


GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT STORIES. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Thomas L. 
Doyle, chairman of a high school English de- 
partment in Brooklyn, New York. 282 pp. 
Globe Book Co., New York City. 


A rather radical departure from most ‘“‘collec- 
tions.” The editor frankly states that he looks upon 
“helps to the teacher’ as ‘worse than useless’’; that 
biographical notes, bibliographies, and all such ad- 
ditions usually included in books of this kind are 
unnecessary because seldom used. Hence very lit- 
tle besides the abridged stories themselves is in- 
cluded in this volume. “Enthusiasm on the part 
of both pupil and teacher is the key. And who 
shall lay down rules for the development of en- 
thusiasm ?” 

The abridgment practice used in Shaksperean 
drama, in selections for declamation, in such novels 
as Ivanhoe and Les Miserables, is found wise. Why 
not, asks the editor, use the same method to popu- 
larize short story classics. “The big point to be 
kept in mind is that the tastes and judgments 
formed in the study of English literature may func- 
tion throughout life, if teachers will only be human 
as well as ‘thorough’.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 
IN READING—By Charles J. Anderson. Laurel 
Book Company, Chicago. 


A dissertation on the development of a reading 
program in which Mr. Anderson advocates a thor- 
ough study of the ability of the pupil and the 
equipment of the teacher as a basis upon which to 
proceed. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION, by Fred C. 
Ayer, University of Texas, and A. S. Barr, 
University of Wisconsin. D. Appleton and Co., 
New York. 


School buildings and equipment, teachers and text- 
books, superintendents and supervisors, are merely 
instruments for bringing about desirable changes in 
growing children. In order that these different fac- 
tors may work together effectively and economically 
they must be organized; therefore, we need to study 
the science and art of organizing supervision. 

We hear much criticism of supervision in the 
schools; some entirely destructive, some friendly and 
constructive. We are now in the early stages of de. 
veloping a technique of supervision; consequentl 
this new book is exceedingly timely and valuable 
Both of the authors have had extensive experience 
in setting up systems of supervision in large school 
systems, in directing research, and in publishing re- 
sults. The book, then, presents the combined results 
of two leading workers in the field of modern school 
supervision. Some idea of the contents may be ob- 
tained from the chapter headings: The Rise of Su- 
pervision; The Present Status of the Organization of 
Supervision; The Distribution of Supervisory Duties; 
The Place of Special Supervision in the Supervision 
of Instruction; The Interrelations of Supervisory 
Officials; Schematic Types of Supervisory Organiza- 
tion; Some Typical Supervisory Organizations in 
Large Cities; The Organization of Supervision in 
Small School Systems; etc. The book contains 82 
tables and 20 figures setting forth concrete data 
bearing upon supervision. A good bibliography of 
recent studies on supervision is included. 

The Organization of Supervision is well suited to 
class use, and will be of much value to superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals. 


WISCONSIN. By E. A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce Publish- 


ing Co., Milwaukee. 


Intended primarily for school use, but the general 
reader will also find it good reading. Dr. Fitz- 
patrick describes the appearance of the state before 
and after the glaciers, continues with the record of 
the earliest settlers, follows through Wisconsin's his- 
tory as a territory to the time it attained statehood, 
tells the story of its early politics, and gives bio 
graphical sketches of all its governors. A large part 
of the book is concerned with Wisconsin as it is to- 
day, industrially, economically, educationally, and 
politically. 
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Character is higher than intellect. 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 
Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
Book I The Understanding 

Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal convic- 
tion that soul culture is the most impor- 
tant and most necessary phase of edu- 
eation, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of 
greatest concern. 

Seven States and many large cities 
have adopted these books in their first 
season. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

















WINSTON — 
rayon .... revue 


... airport 


These words should ~ 
in your dictionary 


KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 








New... authoritative... invit- 
ing...highly indorsed. The one 
dictionary which meets the needs 
of modern schools and teachers. 

New from A to Z — 100,000 words de- 
fined — 3000 original illustrations \ simple, 
accurate definitions — 16-page Atlas in colors. 


List Price... $2.64 Indexed $2.88 
Intermediate Edition, 41,000 words $1.20 


“Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 
—From Nebraska Ed. Journal. 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


| 
| 

RE 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO J 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 











Home Life in Far-Away Lands 
ATWOOD -THOMAS 


The distinctive first book of a new series of geog- 
raphies on the single-cycle plan. 


reviews 
vated lesson units 


With an infinite variety of exercises, tests, and 
motivated map work 





moti- 
new illustrations from 

















new sources a scientifically checked and 
simplified vocabulary. 

Here you will find the journey method brought to a 
new perfection in a book with real teaching power. 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands 
Catalogue price, $0.96, subject to the usual discount. 


(Send for circular 719 with sample pages) 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Seatwork Problem 


— with — 


Solved 


‘*MY PROGRESS BOOKS 


IN READING”’ 
These 72-page inexpensive sea 
books save time for the teacher. 
provide seatwork exercises that 
pupils will enjoy. They contain— 
Ability Tests 
Silent Reading Units 
Pictures to Color 
Send 25 cents for a single cop 
In quantities, 18 cents each. 


twork 
They 


your 


y. 


LOOSELEAF EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept. D, 40 S. Third St., Colu 
Ohio 
Send 
BOOK IN 


9 


READING” for grade 
: (Specify grade. 
a different book for each grade.) 
Address _ 


Name 


mbus, 


copies of “MY PROGRESS 
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There is 
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Improving His Arithmetic Standing 


with the 


ARITHMETIC WORK - BO 
Ruch—Knight—Studebaker 
The Work-Books offer — 


OKS 


One standardized mixed ach 
week on previously-learned funda- 
mentals. 

Re-study material on arithmetic 
“hard spots.” 

Extra practice for the pupil who 
wants to improve his score. 

Definite standards for each drill 
which enable the pupil to find his 
own rating. 


One book 

Pupils’ edition, 36c 

Send for complete information and 
sample pages 

SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPA 

Publishers of the Lake Series 


623 S. Wabash Avenue ( 


for each grade from 3 to 8 
eachers’ edition, 48c 


NY 


shicago 
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JOHN Brown’s Bopy. By Stephen Vincent Benet. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Here are gathered in one stupendous piece of 
literary work, a thrilling story, a record of high 
patriotism, deep understanding of human emotions 
and conduct, and swift moving poetry in a variety 
of forms. John Brown's Body is a significant con- 
tribution to the poetry of America. 


SHORT StoriES OF Topay. Edited by Charles Lane 
Hanson and William J. Gross. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. 


Stories that are modern in authorship and date of 
writing, and in subject matter and treatment of 
theme. The editors have taken pains to choose 
stories that have a high literary quality, but have not 
been met again and again in other collections; stories 
which “present life as it is under circumstances that 
the pupil recognizes as possible,”” and the problems 
in which are solved-in a normal, healthy way. The 
material for study is grouped by itself, leaving the 
teacher free to teach the short story in his own way. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM GREAT Stories. By Roland E. 
Hartley and Caroline M. Power, University 
High School, Oakland, California. The Mac- 
millan Co., Chicago. 


These adaptations were made because their au- 
found, in teaching literature, that whatever 
parts of a story could be read in dialogue in the 
immediately vitalized beyond the 
rest, and became a much more lasting part of the 
student's acquisition than the stories silently read and 
studied. The plays are not intended to supplant 
the original stories; rather, they are intended as a 
supplement to the study of the short story, as an 
introduction to the study of the drama and of 
dramatic technique, and as a guide to the student in 
efforts at dramatic The authors 
have done a fine piece of work in the adaptations, 
and their ideas will offer many suggestions to alert 


thors 


classroom were 


his own writing. 


English teachers. 





New Editions 

The Lincoln Library of Essential Information, pub- 
lished by the Frontier Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been revised and brought up to date. 
Nearly 700 pages were added to or changed in some 
respect; so that the new edition of this most useful 
and attractive volume may be consulted in the as- 
surance that the information it contains is the latest 
available. For compact completeness and for con- 
venience of reference the Lincoln Library would be 
hard to beat. 

A great many new, handsome, and improved edi- 
tions of old favorites are coming from the presses 
of various publishers. Looking over these new 
books, with their excellent printing on excellent 
paper, their attractive illustrations and good bind- 
ings, One appreciates the more what intrinsic value 
the stories have; else they would never have made 
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so large a place for themselves, what with the fine 
print, poor paper and poorer bindings some of them 
had when we first read them. 

The John C. Winston Company has put out a 
new edition of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Story of a 
Bad Boy that would make any youngster exclaim, 
“Boy, isn’t that a peach!” 

From Macmillan’s come attractive new editions, 
in the Modern Readers’ Series, of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, The Spy, Treasure Island, and Miss Lulu 
Bett. Introductions and notes are included. 

Ginn and Company have sent us Little Women, 
edited by Frances Lester Warner, formerly in- 
structor in English in the Newton and Worcester 
(Mass.) high schools and in Wellesley College, 
and Silas Marner, edited by R. Adelaide Witham, 
principal of the Barstow school, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourit. Both have carefully written introductions 
and study helps. Miss Witham has written one of 
the best, most understanding discussions of George 
Eliot and of Silas Marner this particular reviewer 
has ever read. An intelligent use of this edition 
of Silas Marner will mean a rich literary experi- 
ence for both teacher and pupil. 

From the Houghton Mifflin Company come four new 
editions in the Riverside Literature Series: The Story 
of My Life, By Helen Keller; The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin, with introduction and notes by 
William N. Otto; Tennyson's In Memoriam, edited, 
with notes, by William J. Rolfe; Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, with study suggestions by 
Barbara G. Spayd. The attractive type pages, illus- 
trations, and bindings, as well as the careful edi- 
torial work, make these volumes excellent for school 
and private use. 





Outstanding Magazine Articles 

The following articles were selected by the 
Franklin Square Council of Librarians, from the 
August issues of leading magazines, as the ten out- 
standing ones of the month: 


THE IRRITATING EFFICACY OF ENGLISH CRIM- 
IAG USHER So 2s. antec oe 
ere George W. Alger in Atlantic | Monthly 

Is SOCIALISM DEAD_-_-__- Will Durant in Century 

Is WESTERN CIVILIZATION i Peat? 2. 
aaanmumwnsadaas Chas. W. Beard in Harper's 

THE New RADICALISM 
Pe PE tt Raymond ¢ “Swing i in n Harper's 

WHEN IS BusINEsSs WorRTH WHILE? 
Henry Ford in collaboration with § 
ther in Magazine of Business 

Has AVIATION A FuTuRE—A Debate________ 
_~-Capt. Dewar vs. Commander Byrd in Forum 

PoIssON BLEU_-James C. Gilbert in Field and Stream 

Gop Rest You Merry GENTLEMEN-__-_-__- 
pee Pe ere Re Struthers Burt in Scribner's 

FEEDPIPES FOR SKYSCRAPERS ee eee 
Besegonuae E. K. Lindley in Review of Review's 


Samuel Cc row- 





Books on The Teachers 
Reading Circle List 
For 1928 - 1929 


For the Grades 
Clark: UNIT STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY 
ee ird: SCHOOL TRAINING OF 
AETED CHILDREN 
call Chase: BRIEF GUIDE TO 
PROJECT METHOD 
Mahoney: STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 
Smith: ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF 
TEACHING SILENT READING 





THE 


For Junior and Senior 
High School 


Davis: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION 

Fenton: SELF-DIRECTION AND AD- 
JUSTMENT 

Kelley: INTERPRETATION OF EDUCA- 


TIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
Ruch-Stoddard: TESTS AND MEASURE- 
MENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION 
If you are interested in any of these publi- 
cations please write for information. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Rep. 
Box 393, Wautoma 
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A Fitzpatrick 
former Secy.,Wis.State Board 


of Education; now Dean,Grad- 
uate School , Marquette ‘Univ. 


WISCONSIN is the name of a delightfully 
interesting, authoritative history and eco- 
nomics of our own state, written especially 
for Wisconsin children, and for teachers who 


ject 


were formerly without a basis of adequate 
history. 

Proper attention is given to the _ social 
facts of Wisconsin history. and those sub- 
jects ordinarily separated—geography, civics, 


presented in 
human ex- 


history, and economics—are 
their interrelations in concrete 
perience. 

Profusely illustrated with carefully chos- 
en photographs, maps, and charts which 
constitute an impressive visual record of the 
progress of our state and which tie in with 
the text to convey a lasting. comprehensive 
impression of. what lies behind the present 
social, political,.and economic structure of 
Wisconsin. 

The first adequate, authoritative history 
of Wisconsin for Wisconsin children. 

Cloth, 429 pages, 5\4 «8. Price $1.72 net 

Ten days’ free examination—order now! 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
3027 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 














Around The State 


Calendar 


Sept. 27—Annual Conference of City Super- 
intendents with State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 

Sept. 28—Fall Conference of City Superin- 
tendents Association, Madison 

Nov. 8-9-10—WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee 





DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Central—Wausau—Oct. 19-20 
Pres.—A. J. Herrick, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Stevens Point 
Secy.—I. C. Painter, Wausau 
Lake Superior—Superior—Oct. 4-5 
Pres.—Goldie Whipple—Superior 
Secy.—Ellen Olson—Superior 
Northern—Ashland—Oct. 11-12 
Pres.—V. E. Kimball, Washburn 
Secy.—Lida E. Doolittle, Ashland 
Northeastern—Oshkosh—Oct. 5-6 
Pres.—L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 
Secy.—Eva Van Sistine, Oshkosh State 
Teachers College 
Northwestern—Eau Claire—Oct. 18-19 
Pres.—Katherine Ryan, Eau Claire State 
Teachers College 
Secy.—B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire State 
Teachers College 
Southern—Madison—Feb. 8-9 
Pres.—Maude Mitchell, Elkhorn 
Secy.—Vida Smith, Madison 
Western—La Crosse—Oct. 18-19 
Pres.—Nicholas Gunderson, Sparta 
Secy.—Emery Leamer, La Crosse State 
Teachers College 


R W BARDWELL, formerly superintendent of 

° * schools at Rock Island, Illinois, assumed 
the duties of superiritendent of the Madison public 
schools on August first. Mr. Bardwell succeeds 
Supt. Thomas W. Gosling, who resigned after seven 
years’ service at Madison to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Akron, Ohio schools. 





Supt. C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh is chairman of a 
committee recently appointed by State Superintend- 
ent Callahan to study systems of grading and mark- 
ing in the state. Mr. Bishop will be assisted by 
J. T. Giles, O. Granger, Paul Carlson, and F. O. 
Holt. The teachers of Oshkosh have made an in- 
tensive study of marks in their own city. 





On June 29 an orthopedic clinic was held at 
Sturgeon Bay. Forty-six cases of crippled children 
were examined. No survey had been made of that 
county, and it was thought that only a few children 
would be brought in tor examination. As _ usual, 
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it was found that there were many more physically 
handicapped children than anyone knew. 





Wisconsin has thirty-one life members in the Na- 
tional Education Association. They are: Alumni 
Association, Milwaukee Teachers College; Athe- 
naeum Society, Platteville Teachers’ College; Beloit 
City Board, Beloit; Thomas W. Boyce, Principal 
Cass Street School, Milwaukee; Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; Margaret Canty, Administration 
Building, Milwaukee; Blanche J. Chamberlain, Vo- 
cational School, La Crosse; Supt. Frank E. Con- 
verse, Beloit; R. L. Cooley, Director Vocational 
School, Milwaukee; Supt. Wm. T. Darling, Wau- 
watosa; Alida Degeler, Carroll College, Waukesha; 
C. D. Donaldson, Teachers’ College, Eau Claire; 
Philip Eden, Madison; Dorothy C. Enderis, Admin- 
istration Building, Milwaukee; Virgie M. Howard, 
superintendent's office, Wauwatosa; Albert C. Jones, 
Verona; Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire; 
County Superintendent John W. Klingman, Me- 
nomonie; Mrs. Gudrun H. McCartan, East High 
school, Superior; B. E. McCormick, Secretary Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, Madison; Elizabeth R 
McCormick, Principal Timothy O. Howe school, Su- 
perior; Lillian F. McCormick, Superior; Ray Mc- 
Crory, West Division High school, Milwaukee; 
O. W. Neale, Teachers’ College, Stevens Point; 
Walter S. Nichols, Thomas Jefferson school, Mil- 
waukee; Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee; Philade}- 
phia Society, Platteville Teachers College; Supt. 
Lulu L. Pickett, Superior; Platteville High school, 
Platteville; Asa M. Royce, President Platteville 
Teachers’ College, Platteville; State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Platteville. The late J. Q. Emery, who joined 
the Association in 1884, was a life member at the 
time of his death. 





For the second consecutive year Richland Center 
won first award in the class A contest for Wiscon- 
sin high school bands at the tournament held at 
Waupun May 19. Viroqua was second and Mil- 
waukee Boys’ vocational third. In Class B, Mil- 
waukee North Division was first; West De Pere 
second; Wauwatosa third, and Lake Geneva fourth. 
Appleton took first in the Class C group; Cudahy 
second; Shorewood third; and Milwaukee Girls’ 
Technical fourth. Oconto was named winner in 
Class D; West Bend, second, and Whitewater, third. 





Tomah high school again won first place in the 
annual state commercial contest which was held at 
Whitewater May 12. Tomah’s contestants scored 4 
points, Elkhorn placed second, and Waukesha third. 
Contests in typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, rapid 
calculation, and penmanship were held. Ninety-two 
Wisconsin high schools were represented. Scoring 
was under the point system, first place in any event 
counting ten points, second place nine, down to one 
point for tenth place. Seven of Tomah’s contest- 
ants placed in the first ten. Tomah high school is 
to be awarded the team plaque in recognition of 
having won the title of Wisconsin’s best commer- 
cial team. If a school wins the school champion- 
ship two years in succession, the plaque becomes 
its permanent property. 
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THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


The Factory, its Personnel, and its Good Will 
Have Been Taken Over By 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing facilities, trained 
personnel, and technical staff 





For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company has been recog- 
nized as foremost in the production of high quality laboratory furniture. 


With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities there is every assur- 
ance that this reputation will be maintained 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG—just off the press 
Ask for Catalog “F”—Laboratory, Vocational and Library Furniture 














QUALITY 


CA Sign of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 








W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 

General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and Warehouse 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 








The Health and Happiness Series 


THE PLAY ROAD TO HEALTH 144 pages $0.64 
HEALTH HABITS 207 pages 42 
THE WAY TO KEEP WELL 264 pages 84 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CARE 336 pages 96 


By S. Weir Newmayer, A. M., M. D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin C. Broome, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


The first book contains ten plays and stories to be read and acted. 

The second book is made up of thirty brief stories. 

The third book is a simple, straightforward textbook of hygiene, enlivened 
by anecdotes. 

The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, with the chief attention 
given to matters of practical importance. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Incorporated 


330 E. 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Schoot Locks 


Books of All Publishers, new 
reduced prices. We can save 
you money on all the books you have to 
purchase and will accept in part payment 
any text books you may wish to dispose of 
if salable with us. Tell All Your Friends. 
There is no School or College Book, or Ref- 
erence Book published that we cannot furnish. 
BARNES AND NOBLE, Ine. 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 


also College 
and used, at 





[isconsin 
Engraving Company 
Artists 
Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 

















Pilgrims Going To Church—Boughton 


For Art Study and Correlation. 
Reproduced for the first time in accu- 
rate color directly from the original. 


Artext Juniors, 2x3%4 inches, 2¢ to 3¢. 
$3.00 per hundred—$20.00 per thou- 
sand. 

Two hundred subjects. 
circular on request. 

Artext Print, 5%x10 inches, 50¢. 

Three or more copies, 85¢ each; 
mounted 60¢. 2,500 subjects, listed 
in our new Art Index, sent postpaid 
for 25¢. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Sample and 














If the parents of a school teacher, educated in the 
high school and trained in the state teachers’ col- 
leges of the state, move to another state and the 
teacher returns to school for summer training, she 
has not lost her Wisconsin residence by removal of 
her parents and does not have to pay tuition. The 
attorney general has made this reply in response to 
a request for information from the state board of 
public affairs. A girl who was graduated from the 
Spooner high school and from the River Falls nor- 
mal, recently started teaching in Wisconsin schools. 
Her parents then moved to St. Paul, the presump- 
tion being that her home was thereby moved out of 
the state. The attorney general found, however, 
that inasmuch as she had followed her school career 
in Wisconsin and had started teaching in her home 
state, as normal graduates are expected to do, she 
continues as a resident and need not pay non-resi- 
dent tuition for her summer work. 





School physicians and public health nurses whose 
duties include testing the eyes of children have 
available now two standard Snellen’s vision charts 
which have been published by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness to end the confusion 
of a multiplicity of such charts. One is the regu- 
lar letter chart and the other is the ‘Symbol E” 
chart by means of which the vision of preschool age 
children, kindergartners, and those too young to 
read, may be tested. Both charts are drawn to the 
foot scale. Each chart is accompanied by a copy of 
“How to Test for Visual Acuity,” reprinted from 
the recently revised edition of “Conserving the 
Sight of School Children,” a report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. The charts are printed on 
rolled linen and may be obtained at cost price of 
25 cents each, plus shipping charges, from the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





The twenty-third annual summer session of the 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, broke all 
previous records, with a total attendance of 449, 
Of these 307 were men, 142 women. This figure 
shows an increase in the attendance of women and 
breaks all previous records for attendance of men. 
The 1928 session was the eighth to be operated on 
the nine week basis. Enrollment analysis indicates 
a very large portion of industrial and home eco- 
nomics teachers utilizing the summer session for 
professional improvement. A comprehensive plan 
of summer session speakers and special events of a 
social and professional nature were included in the 
summer schedule. 





Wisconsin children having school savings ac- 
counts during the school year 1926-27 totaled 
85,800, and their deposits showed a balance at the 
end of the school term of $120,713.93. Three hun- 
dred forty-seven Wisconsin schools participated in 
this savings, which was an increase of thirteen over 
the previous year, when 189,581. children partici- 
pated, with a total savings of $171,216.99. Forty- 
five states were represented in the school savings 
movement last year. There has been a_ steady 
growth in school savings accounts since 1919, when 
2,733 schools and 462,651 children participated, 
with deposits totaling $2,800,301.18. 
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School Librarians 
for 


Service 
Speed 
Accuracy 
Quality 
Price 


Place your orders for library supplies 
and equipment with--- 


Demco 


Libra ry Supplies 


114 S.CARROLL STREET 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Write for our 1928 catalog 











MUSIC 


--- for oe 


SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








An 
unprecedented 
concession 
to schools! 





25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of 

full Orthophonic performance, magnificent vol- 

ume, extraordinary accuracy and conveniences 

ingenious for school use. This discount is allowed 
by the Victor Company to schools only. 


Never before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational use. Then, 
the special Orthophonic Victrola for the school- 
plaving of this music. ... And now is offered an 
even more improved model, with hidden wheels— 
automatic stop—long-running motor—desk-shelf 
—and blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass fin- 
BORE oie A superb Victrola to look at—and musically 
the equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explana- 
tion. You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful sim- 
plicity and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 







“8 TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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The first complete resumé of the work 
done during 


The First Year of the 


Experimental College 


of the University of Wisconsin is now 
available in a booklet published by the first 
class of the College. The vital facts con- 
cerning Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn’s educa- 
tional experiment are included. Copies are 
on sale for the price of fifty cents. 


Address: Box A 403, Adams Hall, 
Madison, Wisconsin 











Ellis Commercial Texts 


Facilitate Classroom Work 


BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 
Beskhesping and Business Meth ~Yocabulary Method of Trainin 
ods—The new standards and new Touch Typiste—A book wit 





requirements for bookkeeping in- 
struction. A two-year course. 
ARITHMETIC 
Arithmetic for Business — The 
latest text in the field of commer- 
cial arithmetic with new features. 
Rapid Calculation — Teaches the 
value of accuracy and the cost of 
inaccuracy. Tablet cr book form. 
BUSINESS LAW 
Prattical Law —A one - semes' 
course of business association. 
Essentials of Commercial Law— 
A brief course of legal principles. 


many unusual features divided 
into five parts with office practice. 
ENGLISH 

Effective English and Letter Writ- 
ing— Principles of grammatical 
usage and business letter writing 
practice with supplementary drill. 

Letter Writing for the Business 
Builder—A more advanced cor- 
respondence course divided into 
three parts with exercises. 


ter 
SPELLING 


Ellis Rational Speller—A book 
that develops spelling ability. 








Send for catalog ELLIS PUBLISHING CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Better, Safer Playgrounds! 

VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Early Arrivals 


May 7th—‘‘Indications are that all of our teachers 
will return next year. We want you to send the 
Journal to the following. . .’—G. J. Ehart, Director 
Vocational School, Janesville. June 19—“I am list- 
ing below the names and addresses of the members 
of the Board of Education. Kindly send a copy of 
the Journal to each.’—Fred G. Bishop, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Two Rivers. August 7—'‘Please 
report us 100% in National, State, Northwestern, 
and Local association professional membership under 
budget plan.”—P. G. W. Keller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Eau Claire. The first returns in the 1928 
roll call campaign were received from Miss Emma A. 
Schultz, secretary Columbia County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, who sent in 58 members and promised to 
make it 100% in the near future. The same day 65 
members were reported by Miss Elsie Hildebrandt, 
Wausau, secretary of the Marathon County Teachers 
Association. The Union Grove High School, A. F. 
Ruzicka, Principal, was the first to report 100% en- 
rollment. Hundred per cent enrollments have come 
in so rapidly that we cannot report all of them here. 





According to figures just compiled by the univer- 
sity extension division showing the professions of 
those enrolled in the extension division for either 
correspondence or class work, about 20% were 








teachers. The analysis is as follows: 
Corre- 
spondence Class 
College and University Teachers. 51 30 
Superintendents and Principals-_ 119 84 
BUPEINISOLS. 22555 sceccseuceses 20 21 
Secondary Schools and Grades: 

Grade? Teschers os cok 81 318 
High School Teachers ~_---~- 237 185 
Junior High School ......... 30 54 
Iinderortten: a ccoscssc5- k 4 10 
Teachers of Special Classes etc. 14 2 
VOCA00NEl asc n ch oscesec 21 53 
BUPA, sone oesce ee oee a 96 26 
Private “Schools -—222-2225>--2 45 34 
INGUBINIAL cee eccncccasesean 4 20 
Wrcwsnled jose hse 298 258 
MORAG. Sees Soh me ee 2135 


Decima Salisbury, for 35 years commercial teacher 
in the old Ryan and present senior high school of 
Appleton, founder of the first high school commer- 
cial department in the United States and probably 
in the world, developing it from a class of 6 to 
365 students, has resigned. Miss Salisbury began 
work when former Governor Francis E. McGovern 
was principal in 1893, From 1893 until 1903 a 
total of 5 students graduated from the commercial 
department, out of a total of 195 students graduat- 
ing from all departments of the high school. From 
the establishment of the school in 1879 until 1892 
no commercial courses were offered. Since Miss 


Salisbury’s connection with the school 2,456 have 
graduated, 1142 of them from commercial courses. 
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Have You Placed Your Order? 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Modern teaching takes a long stride forward with the introduction of 
Eastman Classroom Films. 
Forty subjects in geography and general science, closely correlated 
with the curricula in the schools, are now available with more on the way. 
Investigate this new material,and avail yourself of its teaching power. 
Further details including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman 
Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


May we give a demonstration in your school? 
EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmeti 








New Test and Practice Materials 


Case Studies For Classes in Civics—DeWitt S. Morgan. 


The case studies presént some of the basic issues of democracy through interest- 
ing situations drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough 
pupil-analysis are provided. 


Test and Study Exercises in General Science—J. T. Giles. 


A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching, and convenient form, 
including Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in 
modern textbooks of General Science. 





Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that 
is easy to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 





Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 
2-8. Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


The Laidlaw Test and Exercise Book in Spelling—A. C. Senour. 


Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and 
permanent record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. 
A new feature—THE CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 


Chicago New York City 
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This is the question you must decide, and 
you are deciding it right now—whether you 
will continue to carry the risk of financial 
loss and embarrassment in time of need, or 
whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the 
risk and share the burden when the loss 
comes, 

One in Every Five Teachers 
Will Lose Salary This Year 

It is an actual fact, proven by the records, 
that every year one out of five teachers suf- 
fers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher 
this year. Why take the risk of being com- 
pelled to use up your savings, or to run into 
debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands 
ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for teach- 
ers. For the small cost of less than a 
nickel a day, it will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or when 
you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

T. C. U. Paid Both Bills 

How I could have done without my T. C. U. 
help I can’t see. Two doctors’ bills within 
four weeks would have been a serious finan- 
cial strain. T. C, U. paid both.—Sally Wood, 
Texas Presbyterian College, Milford, Texas. 

Send Your Name—No Obligation 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then mail you full particulars of how we 
protect teachers. Please do it today. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 

I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 

Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 








eS 
Will Pay the Doctor, 
theNurse,and theBoard Bill. 
WhenYou areSickorlnjured ? 








Poor records in high school are followed by poor 
records in the university, according to studies made 
at the University of Wisconsin during the last seven 
years. The data compiled by C. A. Smith, secre- 
tary of the faculty, show that only a few of the 
students who enter the university on probation be- 
cause of low grades in high school are able to carry 
on their university work successfully. Of 150 such 
students who entered the university in the fall of 
1927, only 68 registered for the second semester. 
Seventeen withdrew during the first semester with- 
out finishing their work, and only one of these re- 
turned for the second semester. Sixty-two were 
dropped by faculty action and two who were ad- 
vised to withdraw dropped out. Only 32 of the 
150 made sufficiently high grades to be released 
from probation, and only 23 made as many grade 
points as credits during the first semester. 





In July a number of delegates from various parts 
of the state met in the University Theatre and or- 
ganized the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild. The fol- 
lowing groups were included: college, high school, 
rural communities, urban communities, church, in- 
dustrial, junior rural, children, summer camps, and 
individuals. The bureau will act as a general clear- 
ing house for the various dramatic interests of the 
state. The primary interest of the Guild will be 
to promote work in dramatics. It will furnish play 
lists, plays for examination, a booklet entitled ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for group meetings” and one entitled “Sug- 
gestions on play writing’ and other dramatic ma- 
terial. A state-wide dramatic tournament each year 
is anticipated by the Guild. 





The teachers’ training department of the Stough- 
ton High school will be discontinued for the year 
1928-29. Only five high school graduates regis- 
tered for the coming semester, and as the board re- 
quires an enrollment of at least 10 for instruction, 
it was decided to cancel instruction for the coming 
year. The Stoughton high school teachers’ training 
school was the first in the state to require high 
school graduation as an entrance requirement. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of Dane county rural teach- 
ers are graduates of the department. 





Twenty counties, six teachers’ colleges, two other 
state institutions, and 350 cities and villages were 
recorded for hundred percent membership in the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association last year. Hundred 
percent counties and cities will be awarded certifi- 
cates this year as in the past; but in addition, 
buildings with two teachers or more having a hun- 
dred percent enrollment will be awarded an at- 
tractive wall card reading “This School is Taught 
by Professional Teachers—100 percent Membership 
in the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” Each one 
room school whose teacher joins the association will 
receive a similar placard which may be hung on the 
wall of the schoolroom. 


ee 


Dr. John J. Tigert, for seven years Commissioner 
of Education of the United States, tendered his resig- 
nation to President Coolidge in August, and ac- 
cepted the presidency of the University of Florida. 
Commissioner Tigert is well known to many Wis- 
consin school people because of his numerous visits 
to this state. 
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The Demountable 


has again proven to be 
The Executive’s Typewriter 


The Demountable was selected as the official 
Typewriter by President Coolidge’s Personal 
Committee for use in the 1928 Summer Capitol 
in Wisconsin. 

Why did they select the Demountable? 


Because it— 
is a development that is years ahead! 
“Writes Beautiful Business Letters’, let- 
ters that receive the quickest and most 
attention from the pile on an Execu- 
tive’s desk. 
is the pioneer of many practical, exclusive conveniences which make possible a 
: better day’s work done in an easier and better way. 
is recognized by all competent authorities as the finest writing machine made. 
does not Cost—It Pays. 
The Demountable was designed to meet every demand a typewriter is to perform. 
Its completeness embodies the latest scientific tools of mechanism, such as interchange- 
able parts, platens and carriages, ball bearing movements, positive automatic mechanism. 
This tends for better service and quality and a further urge for economy and efficiency. 
We want you to know the Demountable as the business leaders who are using it 
know it. 





Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Since 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 











We Invite Comparisons 


Because 


Our publications for the grades meet all requirements for a modern pro- 
gram in 


Arithmetic —Arithmetical Essentials, Maximum Course 


English —Practical English 

Health —The Health-Happiness-Success Series 
Reading —The Child-Story Readers 

Spelling —The Breed-French Speller 


Detach this advertisement and check the subjects upon which you desire 
special information. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


F, E. JAASTAD 221 East 20th Street 
122 Lake Street, Eau Claire aed 
Wisconsin Representative Chicago 
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Merry Whirl 


a 
BOYS and GIRLS 


popular playground device 
accommodates 50 or 1 at a 
It revolves but does not 
Safe for the kindergarten 


as well as the upper classes. 


Send for complete catalog 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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usually means a successful teacher 


A=* well chosen maps will have 
much to do with impressing facts 
on your pupils and creating a stimulat- 
— atmosphere for the recitations in 
which they are engaged. Q History 
and geography maps—both area chal- 
lenge to his thinking, a stimulus to 
his imagination. QO Start the coming 
school year with maps chosen fron. 
the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- 
rial for Geography, History and Bi- 
ology, Over a century of map making 
experience is your protection. Q Pin 
this adtoyourletterhead, tellus in what 
subject you are interested, mail and we 
shall be pleased to send you special in- 
formationwhichyouwill find valuable. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


3333 Elston 


ve. 


i" 


Chicago, 
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A three year study of infantile paralysis, which 
has killed or maimed thousands within the past 
decade, will be conducted in six of the world’s 
leading medical laboratories. The attack on the dis- 
ease is made possible through a gift of $250,000 
recently made by Jeremiah Milbank of New York. 
Participating in the research will be Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, and New York universities in this 
country, the University of Brussels, and the Lister 
Institute in London. 





A revised list of pictures adopted for study in 
the elementary schools was recently issued by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. We are 
pleased to announce that at least eight of the list 
will be covered by the JouRNAL's series of special 
articles by Henry Turner Bailey, which will include 
The Song of the Lark, The Angelus, The Vigil, 
The Holy Night, Aurora, The Gleaners, Portrait of 
Lincoln, The Fog Warning, Behind the Plow, Joan 
of Arc, and The Santa Fe Trail. 





Mr. C. G. Pearse, formerly city superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools and president of the Milwaukee 
Normal school, and more recently representing F. E. 
Compton and Company in Wisconsin, has been 
confined to a hospital in Milwaukee since the first 
of June. Information reaches us that he has suffi- 
ciently recovered to return to his home. He ex- 
pects to be able to assume his duties again in the 
near future. 





Superintendent C. D. Lamberton of Berlin is 
author of a pamphlet entitled ‘Civics Note Book, 
a workbook for classes and community civics and 
citizenship,” published by the Lamberton Publish- 
ing Company of Berlin, Wisconsin. The booklet is 
a pupil's workbook combining outlines to be used 
as a study guide. It is prepared on the unit plan 
and the study helps suggest pupils’ activities on 
three levels of difficulty. 





An adult education rally and dedication exer- 
cises of the new Milwaukee Extension Building 
will be held in Milwaukee on Tuesday evening, 
September 18, at 8 o'clock. The new building is 
the first state built urban university building in 
America. The meeting will be addressed by the 
Governor, the president of the University, and the 
Mayor of Milwaukee. 





A schedule of high school supervision confer- 
ences has been arranged by the department of edu- 
cation and sent out to those interested. The prob- 
lems to be discussed at the conferences relate to 
the improvement of high school instruction through 
better supervision. A series of supervisory pam- 
phlets are also being issued by the state de- 
partment. 





W. L. Uhl, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin since 1920 and acting head of 
the department of education since 1926, is now 
dean of the college of education of the University 
of Washington at Seattle. For a number of years 


before coming to Wisconsin Mr. Uhl was professor 
of education at Northwestern University. During 
1925 he was acting associate professor of education 
at Yale. 
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Hello 
To You All 


It is a pleasure to greet through this 
space in the Journal our many friends 
throughout the state of Wisconsin, and 
during the present school year we hope 
to meet many personally, and extend 
the hand-clasp of friendship. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
36 S. Main St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 











Better Work With Less Effort 


is the slogan of the present dap 


Are you making the most of everything 
available to give your best to your class 
without exerting every ounce of energy? 
Didn’t it take you weeks of your vacation to 
restore the energy expended during the past 
year? 

Why not make a firm resolution at the be- 
ginning of this school year to not waste one 
atom of precious strength, but to do better 
work than you have ever done before? 
That can be done, you know, by starting in 
with the proper assistants. There is no 
equipment which will further this end bet- 
ter than the SPENCER VISUAL AIDS, for 
you well know that at least 85 per cent of all 
impressions are gathered through the eye. 





With a Classroom Lantern (Spencer Model 
DC) you can travel with your class through 
every phase of your work and they will re- 
spond to your instruction as no class has 
ever done before. You will be the ideal 
teacher. 

May we go into this matter with you? 


Spencer Lens Company 


New York Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago 
San Francisco Washington Boston 

















Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made 


than using Natural Slate Blackboards. 


be completely forgotten. 


Think of it—upkeep costs can 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
901 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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We want every reader of this magazine to 
have our CATALOGUE of 64 pages 
and 1,600 miniature illustrations 
It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for 

Children. Or for 25 Historical Subjects. Size 








5%x8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more, ten for $9.50; 
$1.25 for one. Postpaid, Hand Colored, same 
size, at $1.50 each for two or more, $2.00 for 
one. Send $8.00 for The Mill and Sir Gala- 
had Hand colored. 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 

A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, each 
with a tissue lined envelope. Price $1.00. 
Special offer until Nov. 1, 80 cents. Order 
today. 


The Perry Pictures G Pll 












For Classroom 
and Library 





The Perfect Library Adhesive 
Soft-creamy-ready for use. Will not mold 
nor harden-pleasant odor-economical to use. 


ORDER TODAY 
1 qt. .75 1 gal. $2.25 
5 qts. @ .70 per qt. 5 gals. @ $2.10 


Demco 
tbrary Supplies 


114 S.CARROLL STREET 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 

















A committee on civics which was appointed some 
time ago by the Civics-Economics section of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, will have its re- 
port ready for distribution at the time of the meet- 
ing in November. The outline prepared by Mr. 
H. G. Lee, Whitewater State Teachers College, 
and Miss E. J. Van Sistine, Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers College, is undergoing a final revision and will 
be in printers’ hands at an early date. The outline 
is very complete and comprehensive. 





Publication of the Geographic News bulletin by 
the National Geographic Society will be resumed 
this fall. The bulletins are presented to the teach- 
ers by the Society because of the recognized need 
of the latest geographical news. Teachers who ask 
for the Geographic News bulletin receive thirty is- 
sues during the year. Headquarters of the National 
Geographic Society are in Washington, D. C. 





The Green County Teachers Institute, Charles E. 
Lamb, superintendent, had a record attendance for 
enrollment and punctuality this year. The conduct- 
ors were President A. M. Royce of Platteville, Prof. 
Clara Wheeler of Whitewater, and M. H. Jackson 
of Madison. The organization elected new officers 
and instituted a drive for membership in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 





Elsewhere in this issue appear the dates and 
names of officers of the section education associa- 
tions, Miss Eva J. Wan Sistine, secretary of the 
Northeastern association writes us as follows—‘‘The 
enrollment of the Northeastern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the past years has been about twelve hun- 
dred. We hope to increase the attendance this year. 





Little Wolf High school held a 4 H Festival 
for its 34 members on September 7. L. D. Hersh- 
berger is the local club organizer. Verne V. Var- 
ney, assistant state club leader, was in charge of the 
festival. 





The marriage of George T. Longbotham and Miss 
Maybelle Hadley was solemnized in June. Mr. 
Longbotham is superintendent of Rock county schools 
and Mrs. Longbotham was supervising teacher of 
the same county. 


A new heating plant has been installed in the 
Kilbourn public schools at a cost of about $18,000. 
The note that brought us this news added, ‘When 
the people of Kilbourn see the need for improve- 
ment in the schools they always respond.” 





State Superintendent John Callahan has  ap- 
pointed Mrs. Eva N. Bock, Watertown, superin- 
tendent of Jefferson county schools, to succeed the 
late A. J. Thorne. Mrs. Bock was a supervising 
teacher in the county for several years. 





Every so often we hear of opportunities for school 
men in the commercial world. At present we 
know of two publishers who are looking for Wis- 
consin representatives. If you are interested we 
shall be glad to help you get in touch with them. 
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Beginning 


A new school year—exam- 
ine Baker’s Papers for Pen- 
manship—Theme and Compo- 
sition before making vour 
purchase. 


If quality counts—we have 
it— 

A full and complete stock 
combined with the best of 
shipping facilities assure you 
of an excellent service. 


hbors—they use our paper 


er 
> 


your nei 


Write for sample book and 
catalogue. 


SIvah YE 1OJ UISUOISIAA UI SSoUISNG UT 


Ask 


Baker Paper Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 














Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools’ and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Write for informa- 
tion. Address all inquiries to the factory 
at Kewaunee. 


Keummced fg Co: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicage Office, 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 
Offices in Principal Cities 












fT BARE MARK fb ho 





Means Better Grades 
Fewer Failures 





Mutistamp allows the teacher to 
give more personal attention to 
every pupil. This modern Class- 
room Duplicator reproduces 
quizzes and examinations with 
lightning speed and amazing 
economy. Just handwrite, type, 
draw or trace on Multistamp’s effi- 
cient dry stencil. Snap it on to 
the instrument and roll off hun- 
dreds of perfect copies on any 
grade paper or smooth surface. 
Reproduces diagrams, symbols, 
sketches, maps, music, ete. 


Multistamp inks itself from the 
inside. Anyone can operate it. 
Standard equipment in thousands 
of schools. Indispensable in the 


modern classroom. FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 
No. 5. Standard School 


size. With complete sup- 
DEGMt pete) eae $25.50 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Write for more details 


MYLTISTAMP 


Maccabees Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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TiCiIAYULIELIVAai ini ae lus 
VOU MER aw wititicas cit 


F your school Annual is to express the 

originality and the talent of your stu- 
dents—the spirit and individuality of your 
school — if you are to avoid the cut-and- 
dried and the standardized type of Annual, 
that you so dislike, then you need the in~ 
dividual, personal help that we are giving 
to many of your neighboring schools. 
Not alone printed helps but frequent, 


interested calls trom an experienced man. 


A card trom you will bring our repre- 


. '. . . 
sentative to explain oeee No obligation. 


2 ENGRAVING 
rm CO. ~ AND 
f ART 
| STUDIOS 


CAW KER BUILDING MILWAUKEE wis 


GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! 
Material for successful Parties, Opening 
Exercises, Community Gatherings, ete. 
Contains 
Games, Tricks, Riddles, Problems, and 
Miscellaneous Items 
Three Editions—Three Low Prices 
- Abbreviated, 10¢—Complete, 50¢—DeLuxe, $1 
Minneapolis Novelty Company 
706 Baker Building 

° Minneapolis, Minn. 














We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
r Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics, We can 
also supprfy any Dictionary published, Including the well known 
Student's French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE.,N. Y.CITY 





The Parker School Registers 
Each $.60 Per Dozen $6.00 
Preferred by practical schoolmen. Conform 
to Wisconsin requirements. 

CLASS BOOKS 
Each $.45 Per Dozen $5.00 
Many of the largest school systems have 
used these for years—why not give us a 
trial order? Teachers prefer them over all 
other kinds. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











The Milwaukee board of education recently 
adopted a resolution requiring satisfactory experi- 
ience elsewhere and possession of a college degree, 
with four years of training above the high school. 
for election to the schools of that city. The resolu- 
tion bans two year normal trained candidates. 





County Superintendent Dora Dessureau has _re- 
cently published a work book in Civics which con- 
tains by-laws for literary organizations, civic debate 
topics, questions on local, state, and federal govern- 
ment, citizenship training, outlines for moral in- 
struction, and individual check tests. 





The Land O'Lakes Teachers’ association will 
meet at Eagle River in September. Members will 
be the guests of County Superintendent A. J. Austin 
and supervising teacher Ella Beversdorf. 





Fred Moser, who has taught at Cumberland for 
the past three years, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as research assistant to John R. Commons 
at the University of Wisconsin. 





Of the 102 teachers in Lincoln county forty-four 
have returned to their same schools for another 
year. This means a 57% turnover in the county. 
Of these 21 are beginning teachers. 





J. F. Waddell, superintendent of schools of 
South Milwaukee, was appointed supervisor of high 
schools in the state department of education on 
September first. 





For the first time in the history of the Wood- 
ville High school, two years of German will be 
offered as an elective study for juniors and seniots. 





Roiling District No. 3, Sunnyside School, Lang- 
lade county, opened a new brick and tile two-room 
school September 10. The approximate cost of the 
building was $16,000. 





Six Cumberland faculty members took work this 
summer at lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin univer- 
sities. The Cumberland board of education pays a 
fifty dollar bonus to such teachers. 





According to figures just compiled by the univer- 
sity extension division showing the professions of 
the people enrolled in the extension division for 
those enrolled in the extension division for either 
correspondence or class work, about 20% were 
teachers. The analysis is as follows: 





The Waterloo school, District No. 5, Town of 
Hamilton, La Crosse county, had perfect attendance 
during the school year 1927-28. There were eleven 
pupils enrolled, with no tardiness and no absence. 





According to a report submitted to the school 
board of Milwaukee in August, more than 29,000 
children of school age in that city are not attend- 
ing school. According to the same report the total 
school population was 146,014 last year. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


New—Clean—Good Plays—Songs—Stunts 
For Every Occasion 
.. Get new book “Sing-Song Stunt Songs” 
35 cents 

Free catalog from “The House That Helps” 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC, 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 S. Odgen, 
Denver, Colo. 


MAGAZINES? Quick Service! 
And lowest prices from an old schoolmaster, 
who needs and appreciates YOUR orders. 
Also ALL Newspapers, Books, Music. On 
Credit. No order too small. Special club 
rates. All publishers’ offers duplicated. 
Catalogs, free. 


COLLMAN Book & Magazine SERVICE 
BOX 826-A MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free 
“‘Llow to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25¢. 
*LBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, iowa 





BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. HILE, Manager 





BEST PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 
Of all Publishers 
High School Plays and Contest Readings 
Teachers in Rural Schools, Grammar Grades, 
and Junior High Schools, will find our selec- 
tion of plays, pageants, dialogues, drills, 
recitations, ete., distinctly superior. Send 
for our hundred page catalogue! 
Plays & Readings Bureau 
Northwestern College of Speech Arts 
2600 Portland Avenue 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
ete. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 














Minneapolis == Minnesota 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and 
Supplies 


Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus—Chemieais 
460 EF, Ohio Street, Chiengo, U. 8S. A. 














FREE 370) 0) How 


To Organize Rhythm Bands 


EACHERS! Organize 
3 of 


ful and pleasin 


room activity—the Rhythm 
Band. 


Easy to Start 
Ludwig Instruction Course for 
m Band Work includes 


hon: h. P 
ciedion bieh @ Ms 
for 15 pupils, priced as low as 
$6.45—and up 
Get Our Booklet— 


it’s FREE! 
If you have no dealer, write 
us direct. ee - 
let describing full 
C] 3 is yours 
for the asking. 
S.R 


Lupwice Lupwic 
1611-27 No.Lincoln St 
CHICAGO 














is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons 

Relative Position of Letters 

How to Find Words 

What You Find 

Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms | 
e The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 











—i 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts @ 
W 
WEBSTERS 
NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
wv DICTIONARY 











Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 


Dictionaries for over 85 years 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
GET THE BEST 
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THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TO ALL TEACHERS—GREETING ; ; : 

May the coming year be successful and happy for you. We cordially invite members of 
this Agency and all other teachers who want to progress in the educational field, to call at 
our office. Get acquainted with us when you come to Madison. We are interested in you 
and your problems. Personal acquaintance often helps in securing promotion. 

é “We are always at home to teachers’ 
R. E, BALLIETTE, Manager : MARJORIE R. LIND, Asst. Mer. 
14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 








Promotion our Watchword—Capitalize Train- 
ing and Success. We place every year hundreds 
of teachers in City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 





25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





535-5th Ave., New York City 


Booklet “Teaching as a Business”’ free. 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











The annual convention of city superintendents 
has been called by the state department of public 
instruction for September 27. The meeting will 
be addressed by Superintendent Callahan; R. L. 
Cooley, Milwaukee; Professor E. B. Gordon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles C. Bishop, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oshkosh; W. H. Lighty, Uni- 
versity Extension Division; President Silas Evans, 
Ripon College, and Professor H. J. Baker of the 
public schools of Detroit, Michigan. The meeting 
will be followed on September 28 by the fall 
meeting of the Wisconsin City Superintendents As- 
sociation, which will be addressed by Superintend- 
ent Callahan and Assistant Superintendent O. H. 
Plenzke; H. J. Baker, Detroit, Michigan; C. J. An- 
derson, University of Wisconsin; Homer J. Smith, 
University of Minnesota; and Superintendents H. W. 
Kircher, Sheboygan; L. R. Creutz, Janesville; 
G. O. Banting, Waukesha; B. J. Rohan, Appleton, 
A. G. Smith, Antigo, and the secretary of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 





Necrology 


Miss Carrie A. Dunham, 58 years old, who 
taught in Oshkosh high schools for thirty-four years, 
died August 8. 





Miss Anna K. Kuehne, for more than twenty-five 
years teacher of the kindergarten classes at the 
Twentieth Street school, died July 13, following a 
month's illness. 





Miss Elizabeth Wolske, teacher in the Brown 
Street school, Milwaukee for the last ten years, died 
August 1 at her home in De Pere. 





Miss Myrtle Bovee, rural school teacher in Rusk 
county for the past nine years, was burned to death 
in a fire at her home at Fairchild, July 6. She 
was pouring some lubricating oil an a kitchen fire, 
and the oil exploded in the can. Miss Bovee was 
27 years old. 





Miss Helen Louise Wright, a teacher at the Wash- 
ington school, Madison, died June 2 after an ill- 
ness of seven weeks. 

Miss Mary Langan, teacher of English at the 
Central Junior High school of Kenosha, died in 
Milwaukee August 28. 


J. Carl Penn, 57, superintendent of schools for 
Green county, died May 17 at his home in Monroe 
after having been ill for two months. Mr. Penn 
served as county superintendent for more than 
twelve years. 





Miss Bessie Imrie, Lake Mills teacher, died 
May 29 of injuries received when the car in which 
she was driving to school overturned, pinning her 
to the ground. Miss Imrie was 22 years old. 





Miss Mildred Newland, 25: years of age, who 
taught at Cornell during the last three years, died 
at her home in Superior on July 10. She had been 
ill only a few days. 





On June 18, while driving to Peckham Junior 
High school, Milwaukee, where she was a domestic 
science teacher, Miss Avis Merrill, 39, suffered a 
heart attack and died. She had taught in Milwau- 
kee schools for ten years, 





Miss Minnie H. Kelleher, 81, for many years a 
teacher in Wisconsin schools, and for four years su- 
perintendent of Brown county, died at Green Bay 
in July. Death followed injuries received when 
she was struck by an automobile. 





Arthur J. Thomas, 70, county superintendent of 
schools of Jefferson county, died August 25 follow- 
ing an operation. Mr. Thomas served Jefferson 
county as superintendent for 23 years, and was 
widely known in the teaching profession of the 
state. Prior to his election as county superintend- 
ent he was principal of the Palmyra High school. 





Miss Jennie M. Constance, a native of Cumber- 
land and a former teacher in the public schools of 
Rice Lake and La Crosse and the Superior State 
Teachers college, was slain by a negro in Evanston, 
Illinois in August. Miss Constance, who was head 
of the department of English of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute at Peoria, had been attending the summer 
session at Northwestern University. She was re- 
turning to her home from the university library 
when she was attacked. After a week's effort on 
the part of the police, university authorities, and 
citizens, her assailant was taken into custody and 
confessed to the crime. 
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Welcome 
‘Teachers! 





When you come to 
Milwaukee next 
month be sure to visit 


The Three Schuster Stores 


3rd St. at Garfield Ave. 12th St. at Vliet St. Mitchell St. at 6th Ave. 


Three conveniently located shopping centers that serve 
greater Milwaukee constantly and well, await your arrival 
to this splendid city. Whether you may be just looking 
about—or if you bring your shopping list with you—it will 
be profitable for you to make one or more visits to Schuster’s 
while in Milwaukee. Smart new apparel and home fur- 
nishings are here in wide assortments—indicating the fash- 
ionable trend of the times. And everything is moderately 
priced. 


We Shall Be Glad 
To Serve You! 


Free Parking Station at Each Store 

A Personal Shopper Will Shop For You 

Free Delivery Within 37 Miles of Milwaukee 
Have Schuster’s Weekly Mailed to your Home 
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ChooseYour Seating 
by this 1O-Point Test 








1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

tities 8. Harmonious De- 
sign 

4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading 
educators, together with our own exhaustive re- 
search and experiments, have resulted in equip- 
ment noticeably superior from the viewpoint of 
these 10 Major Tests for all School Seating. If 
you emphasize each and every one of these Ten y oncdiiee 

t. Tests, your conclusion inevitably 











{ few of the 1400 National Pedesial Desks in the 
New High School, Sharon, Pa. 


Leads You to NATIONAL 
The Most Modern and Scientific School Equipment 


Correct posture, good health, better discipline 
and higher grades are dividends that prove the 
extra value built into National Products. All 
National Equipment meets this 10-point test. 


The Moeser Extended Arm 


This is a wonderful improvement. Available 
working space is more than doubled; arm is 
supported while writing, resulting in better pen- 
manship with less fatigue and nervous strain; 
correct posture insures greater comfort and less 
eye strain; full support for back while writing. 


All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser 
Arm when desired. 





No. 101 We manufacture desks of many designs. Send 
Combination Desk ; . 
With Moeser Arm Top for our Complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


) ool DESKS 
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Specially Adapted 
for SCHOOL USE 
Weber Costello 
MAPS and GLOBES 


ITH a half century of experience 

and an equipment unequalled any- 
where—Weber Costello in the manufac- 
ture of Globes and Maps havealways given 
every consideration to their practical use- 
fulness in schools—and have added 
every accessory to improve their class- 
room service. 


Weber Costello Globes today enjoy a 
reputation that makes them thestandard 
of comparison. The Globe Maps are edited 
and published by G.W. Bacon & Co., Ltd. of 
London—publishers with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lithographed in non- 
fading colors, the political divisions are 
clear—easily and comprehensively dis- 
tinguished. These Globes are unexcelled 
in mechanical construction, accurate 
and modern in every respect. 


Designed to meet all new demands and 
to fulfill every requirement of educator 
and pupil, sufficient information is in- 
cluded on these Globes to enable intelli- 
gent demonstration of the subject—yet 
simplified to the extent that they are not 
confusing to pupil or teacher. 


** * 


The Bacon Standard and the Bacon Semi 
Contour Series of Political Wall Maps 
are outstanding among maps in the Geo- 
graphic field. Edited and produced under 
the direction of Map experts collabora- 
ting with eminent educators, they fulfill 
exactly the requirements of the modern 
teaching system. 


Bacon Standard Maps are essentially 
political in their nature, showing aH 
places of significance in a manner read 
easily by the class. Colors are distinct 
and attractive, lending clarity to the Maps 
and stimulating interest in Map study. 


Bacon Semi Contour Maps combine the 
important political facts with the neces- 
sary — features. They are ade- 
quately complete, yet clarity is retained 
so that they are not confusing. The col- 
ors correspond to the international 
scheme of contour coloring. These fine 
Maps provide an efficient, economical 
teaching aid. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog No. 10 
It gives you full details and illustrates 
Weber Costello Company Maps 
and Globes produced for every 
schoolroom need. 
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Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes + Maps « Erasers « Crayon 


go Neher Costello Co. 
2 Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
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Crumpton and Hosic’s 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A. M., Head of English Department, Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, and James Fleming Hosic, Ph. M., Ph. D., 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an independent book for each year 
in the junior high school. All the important topics are treated system- 
atically and thoroughly in each of the books on successively higher levels. 
The subject matter is so interestingly connected with the daily life of the 
pupils that they soon come to feel a real need of the ability to use good 
English, not only in the schoolroom but also in their social life and later 
business life. The treatment throughout is in the laboratory style. The 
directions are ample even for teachers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











The Demountable 


has again proven to be 
The Executive’s Typewriter 


The Demountable was selected as the official 
Typewriter by President Coolidge’s Personal 
Committee for use in the 1928 Summer Capitol 
in Wisconsin. 

Why did they select the Demountable ? 


Because it— 
is a development that is years ahead! 
“Writes Beautiful Business Letters’, let- 
ters that receive the quickest and most 
attention from the pile on an Execu- 
tive’s desk. 
is the pioneer of many practical, exclusive conveniences which make possible a 
better day’s work done in an easier and better way. 
is recognized by all competent authorities as the finest writing machine made. 
does not Cost—It Pays. 
The Demountable was designed to meet every demand a typewriter is to perform. 
Its completeness embodies the latest scientific tools of mechanism, such as interchange- 
able parts, platens and carriages, ball bearing movements, positive automatic mechanism. 
This tends for better service and quality and a further urge for economy and efficiency. 


We want you to know the Demountable as the business leaders who are using it 
know it. 
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Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Since 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 




















